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EDGERTON TOURS 


Personally Conducted, DeLuxe Service, All Expenses. 
Special train, June 18. 


lL GREAT WESTERN EDUCATIONAL. 60 days. $400. 
Including summer school at University of California. 
2, GREAT WESTERN SIGHTSEEING. 25 days. $300. 
3A. N. E. A—CANADIAN ROCKIES. 33 days, June 25. $370. 
Tour No. 3A approved and adopted for Virginia Teachers by Mr. Joseph H. 
Saunders, N. E. A. State Director, Newport News, Virginia. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. July 2. $500. 
SASTERN CANADIAN. 15 days. August 20. $200. 


Including Atlantic City, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Albany, Hudson River, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


Write for particulars 


EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 














For very young readers 


THE EASY BOOK 


FIRST LESSONS IN READING 
By JEAN Y. AYER 


HIS is an exceptionally simple reading book, designed to provide pupils with ability to 
recognize at sight a number of common words and phrases, thus simplifying for him 

the beginning of the primer and reducing the amount of preliminary preparation re- 
quired of the teacher. While planned for children of normal ability, THE EASY BOOK 
will, because of its simplicity, prove extremely helpful in classes that are immature or that 
are made up of children whose ability to speak English is limited. The vocabulary con- 
sists of 87 different words, all in common use; 68 are in the first 500 of the Thorndike word 
list; 78 are in the first thousand. Illustrated in three colors by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Price $0.28 


Adopted by the State Board of Education as Supplementary 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY :-: 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER}.QUARTER 


EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN, Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., President 
CHARLES GILMORE MAPHIS,. Ped.D.. LL.D., Dean. 
First Term, June 20-July 30; Second Term, August 1-September 3 
During the Summer Quarter courses are offered which will meet the following certificate and degree requirements: 
1. The Requirements of the West Law. 
». Renewal of Certificates. 
Provisional Elementary Certificate. 


3 

4. Elementary Certificate. 

5. Normal Professional Certificate—For Primary or GrammarGrade Teachers 
6. Special Certificates for High School Teachers. 


Collegiate Certificate for High School Teachers. 

8. Collegiate Professional Certificate for High School Teachers. 
9. The Degrees of B.A., B.S., B.S. in Education. 

10. Degrees of M. A. and M. S. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 
Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work. 
Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified students in three summer quarters. . 
A special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, one in Organ, two in Piano and Violin. 
Supervised Teaching and a Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. i 
Special courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, Finance and Banking, a course in Parent-Teacher Association work and a Short Course in Girl Scout Leadership. 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 





RN ankkatauacaene eee e eee eec ccc ceee cececeneeereereecceseneessce essence seeees caicina niall Free 
Registration fee—six weeks edie Eeeuacen aaa cee ees eke e eee wees Tene _ $5.00 
Room Rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room .......... ile aid Gaia alotaln 6.00 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated..................-.000- . .. 30.00 
decry abonnsaatelnnnacs soseabdasanakwaweneusees $41.00 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 to $10.00 a week. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few largest and best 
in the United States and last year attracted 2,107 registered students from thirty-two States and six foreign oountries, 
besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to 
Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 

Catalogue now in press. Mailed only on request except to those attending last session. If interested send name and 
address on postal card at once to 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER QUARTER, University, Virginia. 
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, : Roanoke College 
For Effective Arithmetic eaten: teenlaie 


Work | SUMMER SESSION OF 1927 
First Term, June 14th to July 24th; Second Term, July 
26th to August 28th. Full Quarter of eleven weeks. 


THE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


PILOT ARITHMETICS I» the Roanoke Valley of Southwest Virginia, amid the 


| 
Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, seven miles west 
| 

[he state-adopted text in Kentucky and | 





of Roanoke City. Cool mountain climate. 


Courses of college grade in all departments for degree 

credit Courses in education to meet state requirements 

videlv used throughout the countrv for Elementary, Special, Collegiate, and Collegiate 
: ; Professional Certificates Scientific courses to satisfy 
entrance requirements of medical and dental colleges 

and West Law courses. Courses in applied arts and musi¢ 


MODERATE FEES 
For catalogue. address 
} Cc. R. BROWN, Director of Summer Courses 


For Supplementary 





Reading 








GOOD TIMES STORIES 


. . . | . ‘ , 
Fresh, interesting, different | Pennsylvania State College 
| 
| 


Eighteenth Summer Session of the 


Good Times on the Farm \ Summer University in the Beautiful Mountains 
The Lost Monkey 


Good Times at Grandpa’s 


of the Keystone State 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Good Times in the Woods ; ; 
Bulletin Ready in March 


NEWSON & COMPANY | Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
73 Fifth Avenue, oe New York, N. ; & | State College, Pa. 


























UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six weeks: July 5 to August 12, 1927. 


4 e 
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Some special features: 
Complete { ass i s it 1 
; és z 
Library Science Course for school librarians 
An advar rse for denta vgienists 
Curricula ling to degrees for (1) normal school 
y 1 t tor tea T t € ial subjects, 
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r Cor ete B tin Address 
Cc. H. THURBER, Director of the Summer Session 
University of Buffalo Buffalo, New York 








UNIVERSITY 
of RICHMOND 


Richmond, Virginia 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 13-July 23, 1927 


ndard Coliege Courses Ottered by 


olle re Professors 
Tor 


Cal | ers, Pre \edical and Pre-Dental 
Students, Students Desiring 


Degree Credit 


1 Wor 
( rites Small Classes 
C) a {tf ne 
I 1 i le Css 
W. L. PRINCE, Director of Summer Session, 
vers ‘ Richmond, Va. 











STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


SUMMER QUARTER 1927 


First Term, June 13 to July 22 
Second Term, July 23 to August 26 


i I , Service 
op ial ¢ c | st Gra Cel 
ti oh S gra S tering 
1 
upon 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL 
AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 


\ gr it s polit in summer school 3 2s teet al 
é nded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 
< { S 
Phe S s f the Asheville Normal 
\ « h (¢ i 
ra ty es 
tea ges 
225 courses offer 1 irten, ry, gra r 
er vache physical d 
t i visors, and princip 
\ r 7 ampus Ro nd 
tor eks Rooms iv ber 
A forwarding of this amount foard 
1 $1 15 p veek 7 t 
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March fifteent! 


\\ now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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June 16 SUMMER SCHOOL Aug. 4 
to VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE to 


July 23 


Beautiful Campus 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightful 
Summer Climate 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


Sept. 10 


Courses for 

Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 

School Administration, Etc. 


























George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1927 


First Term, June 13-July 21 
Second Term, July 22-August 31 


Offers 


Thirty specific curricula with more than three 
undred academic and professional courses lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master 
f Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, for the train- 
g of teachers and professional leaders. 


Requirements for these degrees are set forth 
fully in the annual catalog. If interested, address 
Registrar. 























State Teachers 
College 


Farmville, Virginia 


SUMMER QUARTER 
June 13 to August 27 





Work of primary and grammar grade courses | 


will be offered. 


Students will be accommodated in the college 
dormitories and take their meals in the college | 
dining hall. Ample classroom space, pleasant 


location, comfortable living conditions. 
For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 
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5250 Schools Endorse 


CALDWELL AND EILKENBERRY 
Klements of General Science 
With Kx periments 


ighty-five experiments with full directions and diagrams, 

t exercises, and additional interesting problems, equip this 

f Caldwell and Eikenberry to completely satisfy the require- 

ssive teachers of general science today. Let it make your 
and more satisfactory than ever before. 


GINN AND COMPANY | 70 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ~~ 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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By JAMES N. HALDEMAN. President of Emory and Henry Colleve 
Address delivered before the Virginia Edueation Association in Roanoke. November 24. 1926 
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termined by the character and preparation of our 
teaching forces and not by physical equipment 
or even well developed courses of study—valu- 
able and necessary as these things are. Human 
life is measured neither by a yardstick nor a 
dollar mark. The training which is worth most 
and needed most in America today is not evalu- 
ated in gold eagles. It is that which reflects a 
more abundant life. 

It is very easy to assume that our present day 
progress in education is the result of chance. 
In fact, we are sometimes prone to take too much 
for granted. We fail to remember that every 
good thing in our present civilization has been, 
purchased with a price, that even our splendid 
public school system, State and national, has not 
come into being overnight. It is the result of 
long years of study, of much sacrifice and of 
It had its beginnings with cer- 
from a very 


great devotion. 
tain very definite aims in view. 
few simple objectives it has grown to include in 
its aims a large variety of interests; from a 
rather limited curricula it has acquired a wide 
It is not at all 
unnatural that many of our enthusiastic leaders 


and enriched course of study. 


in education should feel that the present day 
public school system serves the entire need of 
mankind. In fact, there are those who argue 
that there is no other place for the proper in- 
struction of America’s youth and finally that no 
other system of education has a place in a 
democratic economy. 

My second point in the discussion is that un- 
less our educational program 
heritage of the race and provides a citizenship 


conserves’. the 


with a few distinct qualities of character it is not 
worth what it costs. A few of these qualities I 
wish te mention: 

(1) I believe we pay too much for any system 
of education which does not teach the funda- 
mental principles of common honesty. By this 
I mean that standard or boundary of right which 
not only accords to every man his just due with- 
out distinction but which is the very cement and 
support of all civilized society. It is that quality 
of character or that degree of integrity which 
teaches one to respect not only the property 
rights of another but also another’s good name. 
Bobby Burns expressed the first ideal in his 
poem, “A man’s a man for a’ that—” 


It was Roosevelt who said that to train a man’s 
mind and fail to train his heart is to train a 
menace to society. The development of skill, 
therefore, without the correct interpretation of 
moral values may be a dangerous thing. We 
may but increase one’s opportunities for in- 
genious cunning. We may but sharpen the tools 
for our own destruction. 

The nation which forgets the moral develop- 
ment of its people is always in danger. I care 
not how great its power, how wide its influence, 
how superb its civilization, or how seemingly se- 
cure may be its place among the nations of this 
day, we should not forget the lessons of the past. 
If great learning, great literature, great art, great 
paintings, great sculpture, great orators, great 
poets, great philosophers, great emperors, great 
teachers, and great statesmen could make and 
keep a nation great, Greece would be the greatest 
nation in the world today. Yet the Greece of 
which I speak is gone. Why? Because Greece 
forgot the moral development of her people. 
And when did Greece forget? When Greece 
became great and powerful, and not till then. 

If great law givers, great road builders, great 
warriors, great statesmen, orators, poets, philo- 
sophers, painters, and even a great government 
could make and keep that government great, 
Rome would be the greatest nation in the world 
Yet the Rome of which I speak is gone. 
Why? Because Rome forgot the moral develop- 
ment of her people. And when did Rome for- 
get? When Rome became great and powerful, 
and not till then. 

America is great and powerful today. We 
boast six per cent of the world’s population. 
We own nearly half the railroad mileage of the 
world; we use three-fourths of the telephone 
equipment of the world; we consume more than 
one-half the world’s output of coal, iron, steel, 
copper, petroleum, cotton, timber, and printing 
paper. We own nine out of every ten auto- 
mobiles in the world. No one questions the un- 
disputed fact that America is great and powerful, 
yet it is not out of place for one to ask “Shall 
America forget?” 

Governmental and material greatness make 
unquestioned contribution to the possibility of 
long life of a nation, but even these things, great 
and powerful as they may be, do not guarantet 


today. 
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safety and security. The final guarantee lies 
deeper, for we may build fifty story skyscrapers 
and a tremor of mother earth will shake them 
to the dust; we may write our names high on 
the monument of fame, inscribed in tablets of 
brass, and the effacing finger of time can soon 
erase them. We may hoard our wealth behind 
reinforced concrete walls, safeguarded by steel 
vaults, ton doors, and all the electrical and me- 
chanical equipment known to the ingenuity of 
man, yet an ingenious crook with a little nitro- 
glycerine can break through and steal. Character 
is the one thing that will abide. 

(2) That education which fails to provide an 
industrious citizenship is bought with too great 
a price. The old idea, or at least the sometimes 
expressed idea, that the purpose of an education 
was to be able to make a living without work is 
positively destructive of all that is highest and 
best in any civilization. One can make no more 
valuable investment than in the fundamental 
principles of hard work. One of the difficulties 
in America today, in my judgment, is the un- 
willingness to work. The fullest meaning of 
education, if it has any meaning at all, is a prep- 
aration for the very best service possible. One 
of our educational philosophers has expressed it 
in these words—‘It is that which enables us to 
do skillfully and magnanimously all the duties 
both public and private, of peace and war.” 

The difficulty today is that many people are 
unwilling to pay the price. They want the 
salary; they want the position; they want the 
preferment; they want the praise and plaudits of 
their fellow men, but they are unwilling to do the 
work necessary to make them worthy of the goal 
they seek. They are unwilling, in fact, to play 
the straight hard rules of the game. They are 
all too willing to win on a fumble. 

(3) That education which is worth the price 
will not only provide an honest and industrious 
itizenship but will also provide a self-reliant 
citizenship. A preparation for life’s duties means 
more than a parrot-like repetition of textbook or 
professorial statement. The ability to think for 
one’s self is paramount in an adequate training 
‘or our present day civilization. Our problems 
are becoming more and more complex, and the 
textbook definitions which may meet today’s 
needs may be entirely inadequate for tomorrow; 


in fact, there will be many problems for which 
no textbook solution is offered. 

(4) The last quality of that education which 
is worth while which I shall mention is a willing- 
ness to use our attainments for the betterment of 
others. The highest service to the world is ex- 
pressed in service to our fellow men. A vital 
living concern for the betterment of the civiliza- 
tion in which we live will be characteristic of a 
well trained citizenship. It is probably not out of 
place to mention a few of the things which chal- 
lenge the highest aims of every phase of educa- 
tion in our present civilization. I mention first 
what seems to be the breakdown of morals in 
America. Unless our system of education can do 
something for the ten million children of school 
age in America who are not attending school; 
for the distorted idea of value which leads an 
American public to spend more for tobacco, 
cosmetics, and chewing gum than on education; 
for that half of our young manhood physically 
unfit for unlimited military service; for the pre- 
vention of illness, amounting to a loss of over 
two billion dollars to American wage earners; 
for the more than three hundred per cent increase 
in homicides since 1900, and for the serious 
divorce evil which has grown from one to every 
eighteen marriages in 1870 to one to every six in 
1926 thereby threatening the very foundation of 
our government, namely, the American home, | 
say any system of education which cannot make 
some contribution toward the alleviation of these 
ills in our society is expensive at the best. 

I mention, second, the responsibility of Amer- 
ican educators, public and otherwise, for the 
protection of the majesty of America’s laws. 
Expressed concretely, the American public school 
systcm must give positive and active support to 
the development of a public sentiment favorable 
to law enforcement. The public school cannot 
say that it is none of my business or that it’s no 
use, that it will do no good, or that it will hurt 
the public school. The question of law observance 
is a question of education, of public conscience, 
and the public school must make its contribu- 
tion. Again, the public school must give help 


and cooperation in defending the laws of the 
land, in defending the courts of justice, and in 
defending the officers who endeavor to enforce 
the laws; also in the building of a public senti- 
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ment which will report law violations where 
malicious and defiant. Again, the right type of 
education will develop an individual opinion of 
personal obedience. One cannot violate the law 
himself and be effective in admonishing others 
to observe it. He will not only destroy his own 
self respect but lose the respect of others. He 
must practice what he preaches. 

A public opinion favorable to law enforcement 
will be secured by giving a proper odium to law 
violation by attaching to crime its proper name 
and by a proper discussion of moral values. 
Governments disobey and fall, likewise individ- 
uals disobey and fall; also they obey and live. 
No nation certainly can live which fails to re- 
spect its laws. If our laws are wrong, as may be 
argued by some, the educational forces of Amer- 
ica must show wherein and provide a citizenship 


which will right the wrong, because it is our 
responsibility. 

I have mentioned only very imperfectly a few 
of the things which an adequate preparation for 
life’s duties must provide, or we are securing 
that preparation at too great a price. It will be 
noticed also that the characteristics of that edu- 
cation which we believe to be worth the price 
have to do with the hidden or unseen forces of 
life; for after all these are the forces which give 
permanency and security to any people. Carthage 
had commerce, but Rome had ideals, and the 
ideals of Rome have helped to shape all sub- 
sequent civilization. We must maintain the 
heritage which is ours in the realm of the ideal, 
or we shall pay the penalty of a crass materialism, 
which in all the annals of the past has ended 


eventually in destruction. 





Relationship Between the High Schools and the Colleges 


NE of the most significant movements in 
education we have noted for a long time 
is the adjustment of the relationship be- 
tween the high schools and the colleges as to 
The main purpose of 
the high school has long been recognized as that 


entrance requirements. 


of giving to the boys and girls a type of training 
that will prepare them for living. Notwithstand- 
ing, the colleges have continued to dictate what 
shall be taught in the high schools. The two 
purposes do not always coincide. 

During the Roanoke convention, at the call 
of the State Department of Education, a small 
group of people representing the colleges and the 
high schools met and discussed the main prob- 
lems involved. At this meeting sub-committees 
were appointed to prepare reports looking to a 
more satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
and settling upon a statement of the fundamen- 
tal considerations involved, as follows: 

In view of a realization of a distinct need for 
the modification of college entrance require- 
ments in order that the function of high schools 
may not be forced from the practice of prepara- 
tion of pupils for life, the following fundamental 
considerations were laid down: 


First, that high school graduation be required 


for college entrance. 


Second, that specific requirements be indicated 
for entrance into courses rather than general re- 
quirements for entrance into college. 

Third, only requirements be made for entrance 
into any course which are essential for success- 
ful progress in that course. 


Fourth, that so far as possible a general course 
be provided admission to which is not based upon 
geometry, algebra, and foreign languages. 

At a meeting of the city high school principals 
in Richmond, February 16, the discussion cen- 
tered on the requirements for collge entrance and 
they expressed themselves on the following 
points: 

That the high school principals of the State 
give all available information concerning college 
entrants to the deans of the various colleges with 
the request that the pupils be accepted or re- 
jected on the record submitted, and not because 
the high school principal recommends or fails to 
recommend. 

The conference went on record as opposing 4 
State-wide entrance examination. 

The college records of a particular high schoo! 
should operate as only one factor in the accredit 
ing of the high school by the State Board 0! 
-ducation. 


Constants in course of study to be left to th 
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rigus colleges, but recommended that specific 
eyuirements for various curricula be outlined. 

(hat all colleges in the State give full recogni- 

n for the English work done in the high school, 

wing three units to be required and the fourth 
in English to be utilized as an elective for 
entrance requirements. 

(hat credit be allowed for one year of foreign 
language, but that no credit in any additional 
reign language be allowed unless two units are 
made consecutively. 

That high school graduation with no require- 
ment in geometry should be allowed in certain 
pecific cases, and that all prospective college 
students be required to take geometry and two 
nits in algebra. 

That colleges appoint a committee to make a 
survey of college freshmen teaching throughout 
he various higher institutions in the State, with 
. view to remedying, if necessary, any defects. 

Sentiment was expressed in favor of the fol- 
lowing: 

That after the colleges had once selected their 
students, they should in turn become responsible 
therefor. 

Sentiment was expressed in favor of an addi- 
‘ional year or years of work at certain city or 
large consolidated high schools. It was thought 
best, however, to leave this to the individual cen- 

rs, encouraging them to take the necessary 
steps with the State Board of Education for in- 
iugurating such a movement. 

[hat any psychological testing for entrance 

college should be done by the colleges and 
not by the high schools. 

The sub-committees appointed at the Roanoke 
mvention heid conferences in Richmond on 
February 17, and reported as follows: 


lhe High Schools 
(hat a complete program of guidance be in- 
gurated in the elementary and high schools of 
e State—emphasizing in the elementary schools 
iccurate keeping of records and individual 
erences, and in the high schools emphasizing 
vocational 


educational and phases of 


fuidance, 


(hat the committee approves the reorganiza- 
of the small high school program (from 
to six teachers) by the State supervisor of 


secondary education and the revision and re- 
adaptation of courses in keeping with this revised 
curriculum. 

That the standard of instruction in high 
schools be raised to the point wherein all begin- 
ning teachers shall be holders of the Collegiate 
or Collegiate Professional certificates, and that 
holders of lower certificates be urged to convert 
them into Collegiate and Collegiate Professional 
certificates as early as practicable. 

That provision be made for the careful super- 
vision of instruction in the elementary grades to 
the end that there may be adequate guarantee 
that the tools of education have been mastered 
by the pupil before he begins high school work, 
and that the high school principal and faculty 
see to it that weaknesses in elementary training 
be corrected. 

The committee approves the recommendations 
and resolutions of the city high school principals’ 
conference, so far as they relate to the high 
schools, with the following exception: 

Resolved, That geometry should not be re- 
quired for graduation, but that students prepar- 
ing for college should be urged to take the 
courses in mathematics that are necessary for 
entrance into the colleges they expect to attend. 


kor the Colleges 


That the colleges accept graduation from public 
accredited high schools as a basis for entrance. 

That specific requirements be indicated for 
entrance into courses rather than general require- 
ments for entrance into college. 

That only those requirements be made for en- 
trance into any course that are essential for suc- 
cessful progress in that course. 

That so far as possible a general course in 
college be provided, admission to which is not 
based upon geometry, advanced algebra, and 
foreign languages. 

That colleges formulate the curricular require- 
ments into bulletins and circulate them to the 
high schools of the State to the end that proper 
guidance may be given the students. 

That colleges having accepted high school stu- 
dents on the basis of graduation from a public 
accredited high school shall assume responsibility 
therefor. 

Colleges having accepted students on this basis 
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should adjust their courses of study to meet the 
needs of individual students by guiding them 
to choose such courses as are adaptable to their 
needs. 

That colleges appoint a committee to make a 
survey of college freshman teaching throughout 
the various higher institutions in the State with 
a view to remedying defects and to the end that 
better co-ordination be worked out between the 
high school curricula and types of teaching and 
the college curricula and types of teaching. 

That the colleges get out a uniform and more 
simplified college entrance certificate blank for 
the use of public high school principals, includ. 
ing only such information as could not be as- 
sumed from the fact that the high school is ac- 
credited by the State Board of Education. 

The sub-committee of the Association of Vir- 
ginia Colleges reported as follows: 

College entrance should be based on gradua- 
tion from State accredited public high schools. 

College entrance should be based on fifteen 
high school units without condition. 

In connection with the proposal that college 
entrance be based on the recommendation of the 
high school principal, the committee adopted the 
following resolution of the Conference of City 
High School Principals: 

Resolved, That the high school principals of 
the State give all available information concern- 
ing college entrants to the deans of the various 
colleges, with the request that the pupils be ac- 
cepted or rejected on the records submitted and 
not because the high school principal recommends 
or fails to recommend. 

The committee voted against the proposition 
that college entrance should be based on State- 
wide entrance examinations. 

Some of the colleges require 1.5 units in 
algebra for entrance but specify in connection 
with the topics that should be covered more sub- 
ject matter than can be taught in a course which 
earns but 1.5 units’ credit. To give the content 
requirement of the colleges, it is necessary that 
at least two units in high school algebra be 
offered. 


The committee recommends that the high 


school units that should be specified for gradua- 
tion be left to the State Department of Educa- 


tion, and called attention to the fact that no high 
school offering but 1.5 units in algebra is actually 
meeting college entrance requirements in that 
subject. 

Atter consideration of the question of allowing 
only three units of English for college entrance, 
although four units of English are required, the 
cominittee concurred in the following resolution 
adopted by the Conference of City High School 
Principals : 

Resolved, That all colleges in the State give 
full recognition for the English work done in the 
high school, allowing three units to be required, 
and the fourth unit in English to be utilized as 
an elective for entrance requirements. 

After consideration of the advisability of al- 
lowing high school graduation with no require- 
ment in geometry, the committee recommends 
that the following resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference of High School Principals be read be- 
fore and discussed by the Association of Vir- 
ginia Colleges: 

Resolved, That credit can be allowed for one 
unit of foreign language, but that no credit in any 
additional foreign language be allowed unless two 
units are made consecutively. 

In connection with the advisability of allow- 
ing high school graduation with no requirements 
in geometry, the committee recommends the fol- 
lowing: 

That high school graduation with no require- 
ment in geometry should be allowed in certain 
specific cases, and all prospective college stu- 
dents in technical schools and colleges of arts 
and sciences be required to take geometry and 
two years of algebra. 

In order that the closest kind of correlation 
may be secured between high school work and 
college work, the committee recommends that the 
president of the Association of Virginia Colleges 
appoint a committee to study the freshman col- 
lege problem in all of its phases, and particularly 
with respect to (1) failure in college and (2) 
elimination from college. 

The committee is of opinion that after col 
leges have accepted students in accordance wit! 
their own methods of entrance they should as 
sume responsibility for the work done by stu 
dents in college. 

(Continued on page 291) 
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State Department of Education 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Testing High School Seniors 


AST May 1136 high school seniors, located 

in ten counties and three cities of Vir- 

ginia, were given four tests under the 
supervision of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. An intelligence test, a test of reading com- 
prehension, an objective test on English, and an 
objective test on mathematics were given. Of 
these 1136 individuals, 465 have now entered 
colleges and universities. In addition approxi- 
mately one hundred are pursuing courses at busi- 
ness schools and colleges. All available data 
will be collected at the end of the current session 
from the colleges which will give information 
about the college records of these individuals. A 
careful study will be made of the conditions 
under which each pupil worked in his high school 
course, of the subjects pursued in high school, 
with a view to seeing just the type of prepara- 
tion that was had as a basis for the work now 
being pursued in higher institutions. It is hoped 
that a comparison of individual high school and 
college records will throw much light, through a 
study of actual facts, on the kind of preparation 
that will secure best results in each college cur- 
riculum, and that the information that may be 
placed in the hands of high school students as a 
result of this study over a period of several years 
will enable high school seniors to fit themselves 
for the courses that they plan to pursue in col- 
lege. It is also hoped that the information will 
contribute to the planning of high school courses 
that will fit students for the various vocations as 


well as for college. This testing program will 
be continued for at least another year. 


Certification of Teachers 


A bulletin entitled Regulations Governing the 
Certification of Teachers in Virginia is now in 
the hands of the printer and will be ready for 
distribution within a few days. This bulletin out- 
lines in detail the revised plans for the certifica- 
tion of teachers adopted by the State Board of 
Education recently. All teachers who are in- 
terested in securing advanced certificates or 
renewing certificates should write to the Depart- 
ment for a copy of the bulletin. 


Virginia and North Carolina 


A comparative study of the ability of the 
States of Virginia and North Carolina to support 
public education in the elementary and high 
school grades indicates that Virginia ranks thirty 
ninth among the States in this respect, whereas 
North Carolina ranks forty third. In per cent of 
income expended for public elementary and 
secondary education, Virginia ranks thirty sixth 
among the States, whereas North Carolina ranks 
thirteenth. These figures are based upon a study 
made by Dr. J. K. Norton in the Journal of the 
National Education Association for the year 
1923-24. It is evident that within a few years 
North Carolina’s program of educational sup- 
port will result in raising the standard of the 
State very materially. 








A Free Trip to the Pacific Coast 


Miss Lucy Mason Holt, of Norfolk, Virginia, president of the California Club, is 
authorized to announce that the California Club will award a free trip to the Pacific 
Coast next summer on account of the meeting of the N. E. A. in Seattle. 
will be awarded for the best essay of 1,000 or 1,200 words on the subject, “Why We 
Should Attend the N. E. A. Meeting in July.” The contest is open to any white teacher, 
| principal or superintendent in Virginia. Papers should be sent to Miss Mary L. Gar- 
land, Public Library, Richmond, Virginia, on or before April 5, 1927. 
marked after midnight of April 5, 1927, cannot be considered. 


This trip 


Papers post- 
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The Potato and the Virginia Trucking Industry 


By GEORGE W. KOINER, Commissioner of Agriculture 


HE potato is one of the world’s greatest 
Only the Oriental races 
One acre of potatoes 


food plants. 

exist without it. 
frequently furnishes as much human food as ten 
acres of wheat. 

While its early history is not entirely authen- 
tic, the following is a commonly accepted 
itinerary: The potato, native to the mountain- 
ous valleys of South America where conditions 
are similar to those of Colorado and southern 
Idaho, was probably carried to Spain by return- 
ing explorers in the sixteenth century from the 
neighborhood of Quito where it was called 
papas. From Spain it passed to Italy and thence 
to Austria. It crossed the sea again with 
Spanish explorers to Florida and later found its 
way to the Virginia Colony ; but it is a common 
opinion that the aborigines of Virginia culti- 
vated the potato at the time of discovery and 
that it was introduced into Ireland by a member 
of the expedition sent to America by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. In Ireland it was first planted near 
Cork, and potato culture was far advanced in 
the Emerald Isle before it received serious con- 


sideration in England, so far that Ireland with 


the useful food plant as her commissary was 
able to maintain opposition to English rule. 
Switzerland, France and Germany were the next 
countries to welcome the itinerant, France giv- 
ing it the popular name pomme de terre. We 
find no tradition that the tuber had a Mayflower 
passage. To the contrary, Bailey says in 
Cyclopedia of Farm Crops that the potato was 
not brought into cultivation in New England 
till the arrival of the Presbyterian immigrants 
from Ireland in 1718. 

The potato of Shakespeare was what we now 
know as the sweet potato which derived its 
name from the aboriginal word botata or batata, 
and this word or its derivative was later applied 
to our common or Irish potato. Botanically the 
potato (Solanum tuberosum.) belongs to the Sola- 
num or Nightshade family, the same family as 
tobacco, the tomato and egg plant. 

So receptive was soil and clime that today 
Virginia is the leading producer of early pota- 
toes in the entire United States. During recent 
years this State has produced nearly forty per 
cent of the country’s early crop. There are ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres planted each year to 

early potatoes. In recent years 











A Field of Staked Tomatoes 





the crop has ranged from 10,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels 
with a value from $12,000,000 
to $18,000,000, the largest area 
of production being that tide- 





water section where its culture 
began—the sandy loam soils 
of the Eastern Shore, the Nor- 
folk section, and the counties 
Chesapeake Bay 
from the James to the Rappa- 


along the 


hannock. 

Today the trucking industry 
is one of the most important 
branches of farming in the 
State and Virginia ranks as 
one of the foremost truck pro- 
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Virginia Leads All In Production of Early Potatoes 


icing States in the country in turn with the 
he trucking sections of Florida and the Caro- 
nas supplying the early vegetable demand now 
perennial on the great eastern markets. The 
tal land devoted to trucks for shipment and 
anning is approximately 150,000 acres and the 
tal value of truck crops is usually about 
$20,000,000, exclusive of the value of such crops 
rom the large market gardens located around 
cities which greatly increases the value 
given. In all during 1926 the Norfolk section 
shipped fifty two different varieties of vege- 
iCS. 
Second to white potatoes among Virginia 
ck crops is the sweet potato with a total 
reage of 25,000, the production varying from 
000,000 to 4,000,000 bushels value 
ounting to about $3,000,000. 


and the 
Virginia 


proximately $2,000,000, grown principally in the 
Norfolk section, Warwick and Elizabeth City 
counties. 

Another truck crop is of major importance 
and its acreage for long haul shipment is not 
confined to Coastal Plain. Virginia ranks 
fourth in the production of cabbage with a 
valuation of $1,500,000 in early and late ship- 
ments, the early shipments from the Eastern 
Shore and Norfolk section and late shipments 
from the Rural Retreat section in Smyth and 
\Vythe counties. The latter fields at an altitude 
of 2,500 feet in southwestern Virginia supply 
18,000 tons annually of a sweet, brittle cabbage 
with superior shipping qualities, distributed 
over the South, Cuba and eastern markets. 


Snap beans are grown in large quantities in the 





the largest shipper of sweet potatoes 
mg all States in the Union, the Eastern 
Shore shipping the major part although 
rfolk and Princess Anne counties ship 
e sweet potatoes. The total movement 
1926 amounted to 6,400 cars. 
he Norfolk the 
re in the production of strawberries 


section and Eastern 


Virginia third rank among all States, 


reage being from 8000 to 9000 and the 
uction from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
ts approximately valued at $3,000,000. 
ich is also an important truck crop 
8,000 to 


grown each year with total value of ap- 


ere are from 8,500 acres 











A Crop of Onions in Eastern Virginia 
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Norfolk section both for early and late markets. 
From 3,000 to 4,000 acres are planted to this 
crop and the value ranges from $600,000 to 
$800,000. Other important trucks are green 
cucumbers, onions, tomatoes, 


peas, lettuce, 


watermelons, with smaller quantities of such 
crops as asparagus, beets, carrots, cauliflower, 
radish, egg plants, etc. In recent years there 
has been considerable acreage of tomatoes for 
fresh fruit grown in Westmoreland and Nor- 


thumberland counties. 


Virginia is also an important canning State. 
Large quantities of tomatoes, cucumbers, beans 
and peas are canned. The principal canning sec- 
tions are the Tidewater counties between the 
James and Potomac Rivers, the industry in 
logical location of raw products production here 
and on the Eastern Shore. At the gateway to 
Southwestern Virginia is another canning sec- 
tion in Roanoke, Botetourt and Bedford counties 
where the raw product is supplied from the 


fields around. 





Teaching Virginia History by Moving Pictures 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


HISTORY project was presented to the 

history section group of the Virginia 

Education Association at its 1926 meet- 
ing in Roanoke. 

This project was first presented to a group 
meeting of Bedford county teachers. Miss Pearl 
Coffey, rural supervisor, and State Supervisor 
E. E. Worrell were present. They both gave 
encouragement and indorsement of this plan of 
teaching history in the grades. 

The project is based on Wayland’s History of 
Virginia, a usable, helpful and delightful book. 

At that time this history was being taught in 
the fourth grade of Virginia public schools. 


The Plan 


Knowing that thought can be obtained from 
the printed page only by reading with under- 
standing and appreciation we used the history 
as a reader. In the morning during the reading 
period one chapter was read and taught as any 
reading lesson would be. In the afternoon dur- 
ing the history period the Helps were studied 
What fun we had! 
What interest was aroused! How eagerly the 
children studied their parts and learned them, too, 
When the weather was 


and that chapter dramatized. 


without apparent effort. 


fine we went out of doors for the dramatizations 
which were all given in detail, no part being 
omitted. All of the dramatizations were enjoyed, 
but none of the class will ever forget the excite- 
ment and interest as we journeyed with Governor 
Spotswood over the Blue Ridge; or the patriotic 
pride and determination with which we fought 


the Battle of King’s Mountain, our implements 
of warfare all made of cornstalks; or the joy 
and delight with which we followed Jackson in 
his Valley Campaign, as we drove the four Fed- 
eral armies out of the Valley and then joined 
Lee to aid him in defense of Richmond. 

When the entire book had been read, studied, 
and dramatized which required only forty five 
days, we then reviewed the book by periods. We 
were astonished at the number of history facts, 
correct placing of events and reasoning of cause 
and effect by these fourth grade children. 

The review was completed but we were not 
willing to relinquish our book. We had grown 
to love it with its people moving, talking and liv- 
ing with us. 

The Picture Show 


After consultation with the class we decided 
to make a moving picture show. 

The material for the picture show is so simple 
that we are embarrassed to describe it. 

A committee was appointed to secure an orange 
crate, two old broom handles, one and one half 
yards of dark green burlap and three yards of 
cheap unbleached cotton cloth. The cost was 
about one dollar. 

Two round holes were cut about three inches 
from the front and the end of the box facing 
the opening. The broom sticks were cut to 4 
length of fifteen inches and inserted in the holes. 
The box was covered with the burlap which 
made it neat and attractive. The sticks were 
inserted in the holes and a handle attached to 
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each. The cloth was cut into strips twelve inches 
wide, sewed together and hemmed. This with 
ihe pictures pasted upon it and attached to the 
rollers was to be our reel. 

\Ve were now ready for the pictures. 

The class was divided into groups, each group 
selecting its own chairman and representing a 
eriod in Virginia history. They were then 
isked to find pictures representing their period. 

The pictures were found everywhere—cata- 
logues, calendars, National Geographic Magazine, 
\irginia Journal of Education, other magazines 
and papers. To remain after school hours and 
ariange the pictures was considered a privilege. 
it was interesting to hear the children discuss 
the arrangement. They would say, “No, we must 
not put George Washington in the ante-bellum 
period, he belongs to the Revolutionary period,” 
or, “George Rogers Clark does not belong to 
the Civil War period,” and, so, on they went 
arranging the work, the teacher only supervising. 

There are five periods in our picture show: 

|. The Pre-settlement period shows England 
at the time of King James I, the organization 
of the London Company and Virginia as it was 
at that time, “Just like a picture book full of 
pictures, full of stories.” At first we see only 
water, rivers, forests, wild animals, flocks of 
birds and paths leading to dens or wigwams. 

Il. The Settlement period showed the arrival 
of the three ships sent over by the London 
Company, the beginnings and the struggles of 
the Colony at Jamestown. 

II. The Revolutionary period was great, the 
pictures and the children easily voicing the spirit 
of freedom and independence. 

The Colonial period—a part of the Revolu- 
tionary period, showed not only the historical 
events but colonial homes, house furnishings, 
parties, costumes, customs and means of travel. 
\Ve used a picture which we called “Martha 
Washington buying a silk dress at so many 
pounds of tobacco per yard.” The picture was 
cut from “A Story of the Revolution” published 
in the Saturday Evening Post, March, 1926. 

\V. The Ante-bellum period came next with 
its days of ease and plenty. 

\Y. The Civil War period was opened with 
pictures from Uncle Remus. 

Pictures of the Peace Congress in Washing- 
ton whose efforts were so futile, of the firing on 


Fort Sumpter, of other famous battles, and of 
many Southern officers were shown. 

When the pictures of outstanding men were 
thrown on the screen, the pupils applauded and 
the pupil who told that part of the story did 
not announce the name but gave an appropriate 
quotation. For instance, when General Lee’s 
picture was reeled this quotation was given: 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 


We wept with Lee at Appomattox. We re- 
joiced in his integrity and manhood when, 
though poverty stricken, he refused to sell his 
name for riches. We loved the slogan, ‘‘Marse 
Robert said it.” 

Suitable poems were introduced. For instance, 
when Virginia was being pictured in the Recon- 
struction days, a nine-year-old boy recited Ran- 
dolph’s poem, Unveiling of the Statue of John 
Marshall. 

The pictures of the eight Virginia presidents 
closed the reel. 

We think this an excellent plan for teaching 
history. 

This idea may be used successfully in other 
subjects—geography and health studies. 

It requires much work, but it pays rich divid- 
ends. 

Instead of memorizing words, it builds up ex- 
periences which the children understand, enjoy 
and use. 





REPORT OF OFFICERS OF LOCAL ASSO- 
CIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1927 


(Received too late for insertion in the February Journal) 


District A 
WESTMORELAND: President, C. H. Tall, Jr., Montross; 
Vice President, G. H. Wilkins, Hague; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Marguerite Courtney, Hague. 


District B 
NorTHAMPTON: President, George J. Oliver, Cape- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, 


District F 
BUCKINGHAM: President, O. P. Sadler, Buckingham; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Pitts, Arvonia. 


District K (Corrected Report) 
Scott: President, C. B. Warren, Nickelsville; Vice 
President, Fred Steele, Fairview; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. M. Daugherty, Nickelsville. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MASTERING THE DIFFICULTIES OF ADDITION 


By RACHEL E. GREGG, Extension Division, University of Virginia 


(This article is a continuation of the article begun on page 244 of the February issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. The first three steps in teaching column addition were given at the close of that article. The 


following article continues this discussion and begins with Step IV.) 


TEP LV. Up to this time the pupil has had 
to add only two numbers, each of which 
he could see. He is now introduced to the 
new experience of adding three numbers, 
such as 3. In cach case the sum of these ex- 
2 

l 

amples must be less than ten. 

The new process involved in this example 1s 
adding an waseen number to a visible number. 
In this example, beginning at the bottom of the 
column and adding upward, the pupil adds 1 and 
2, each of which he sees. He now has a sum 
of 3 which he does not write down but which he 
raust remember. He must then think 3 and add 
it to the 3, the top number in the column. A 
sufficient number of simple, one-column = ex- 
amples should be worked under the supervision 
ot the teacher so that the pupil will form the 
habit of remembering the partial sum and adding 
it to the top number. Here again it pays in time 
and energy saved to see that this new habit is 
formed correctly, allowing no errors to occur 
during the early periods of practice. 

Columns of three addends in which the sum 
of each is less than 10 are as follows: 


l l l 2 2 2 l 
I] l 2 l 2 2 
| 2 l I 2 l 2 
3 1 3 2 4 l l 
I I 2 l l 4 2 
2 + I 3 l l 2 
Z 3 l 2 - 2 1 
3 2 l 4 3 2 5 
| 2 5 l 2 3 I 
5 yf 4 l l 4 2 
] 1 2 2 4 ] 2 
l 4 l 4 2 2 4 


z 3 6 2 + 1 y 4 
| 2 l + 2 2 5 
5 3 ] 2 z 5 l 
5 5 3 y l 1 3 
z l 3 3 6 1 3 
l 2 2 3 1 6 3 
4 . 2 + 3 5 6 
Z l 3 1 4 F l 
3 3 4 4 y 4 2 2 
+ 3 6 7 5 3 l 
4 5 2 1 3 l 5 
l | l l | 5 3 
l 2 3 + l 2 2 
3 4 2 3 4 5 2 
5 3 4 2 4 2 5 
l l 6 2 2 1 1 
2 6 1 l 6 7 l 
6 Z Z 6 ] 1 7 


Step V. When the teacher is confident that the 
pupil has mastered Step IV and will always re 
member to add the partial sum (unseen number ) 
to the next number, he is ready for examples of 
two columns, each of which has three addends. 
In no case should the partial sum or the total 
sum of either column equal or exceed ten. Zero 
should not be used in the columns during thi 
period of development, even if it has been taugh 
earlier with the addition combinations. 

The columns given under Step IV can be used 
to form 9660 different examples. This number 
should give even the slowest group of pupils suf 


s 


} 


ficient practice to habituate to steps involved in 
adding examples of this type. For the average 
and more accelerated groups much less practi 
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should be required. However, a teacher should 
be sure that a pupil has the habit of adding the 
unseen partial sum to the next visible number 
before introducing him to the next step. 

Step VI. (a) This step involves the addition 
of examples having three columns. This should 
be introduced through examples having three 


columns of two addends each, as 321 125 
423 342 


At this time, the teacher has an opportunity to 
give additional drill in adding the right hand 
column first and proceeding toward the left. As 





this is a contrary practice to reading, a habit the 
pupil has recently acquired with much effort, 
many children will follow the reading habit, if not 
carefully checked. In these early stages of addi- 
tion, when the sums of the columns are less 
than 10, it is more difficult for the teacher to 
check the pupil’s method of adding; but the 
wrong habit of adding from left to right, if estab- 
lished in these early stages, will cause much con- 
fusion later and will be very difficult to break. 

(b) Follow these more simple examples with 
those having three columns of three addends 
The columns given under Step IV will 
make it possible for the teacher to secure a suf- 


each. 


ficient number for drill. 


312 431 
411 132 
276 233 








Carrying in Addition 


‘A summary of the numerous studies dealing 
with the process of “carrying” in addition shows 
that this very difficult process causes a large 
proportion of the total number of errors in addi- 
tion in the lower grades. One study revealed the 
fact that 34 per cent of the errors in addition in 
an elementary school class was due to the incor- 
rect habit of carrying. About 26 per cent of 
errors made by an older group of children was 
due to this same cause. 

*“Four causes of error seem to be outstanding 
in this process: (1) Imperfect understanding of 
just what the process implies, (2) failure to re- 





1Buswell, Guy T. and Judd, Charles H. Summary of 
iucational Investigations Relating to Arithmetic. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph No. 27, University 
f Chicago, 1925, page 67. 

2Buswell and Judd. 
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member the number to be carried until time to 
add it to the next column, (3) the difficulty of 
sustaining attention to the fact that a number is 
to be carried, and (4) mechanical difficulties in 
making figures.” ‘These conclusions point de- 
finitely to the need of a much more careful plan 
ot teaching the process of carrying in addition 
than is usually found in use. 

The analysis of this process into its simplest 
elements (steps), the presentation of each step 
in its order of difficulty, the mastery of each 
simple step through supervision and abundant 
practice before the next step is presented should 
secure the correct habits from the very begin- 
ning. 

Step VII. (a) It is best to review those com- 
binations whose sums are 10 and less than 19. 
These combinations are 


5 4 3 2 l 6 7 8 9 
$s 6 F &®& @ &@€ 8S 2 
3 4 5 2 9 8 7 6 6 
8 7 6 9g Z 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 3 4 5 6 5 4 
5 4 3 9 8 7 7 8 9 
7 8 9 7 8 9 5 6 8 
6 5 4 7 6 5 9 8 rf 
6 8 9 7 9 7 9 8 9 
9 8 7 9 6 8 8 9 9 


(b) These combinations should then be learned 
in decades or series as were the combinations 
whose sums were less than ten. (See page 247 
of the February issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. ) 


5 5 5 5 5 5 § 5 5 5 
5 15 25 35 45 55 65 75 85 95 
4 4 4 4 4 

16 26 36 46. ete. 


6 


The form used in these decades, namely, having 
the decades appear in the lower number only, is 
to establish a habit which will help the pupil who 
is taught to add a column upward. If the pupils 


in any school are taught to add the columns 
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downward, the arrangement of the decades 
should be reversed, that is, the larger number 
should be at the top of the example, as 45 


5 


Drill should be continued with these serial com- 
binations until a high standard of accuracy is 
secured and the pupil has no difficulty in thinking 
of the combinations in decades. 

I‘requent tests should be given which will re- 
view and test the accuracy of each pupil’s com- 
mand of the combinations in decades. Before 
giving these tests have them typed or mimeo- 
graphed so as to avoid the difficulties which arise 
through copying figures. Use the directions given 
before the tests on page 245 of the February 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education. The 
test given below is not standardized and the time 
is approximated according to similar tests. 

Pupils in the second grade should be able to 
make a periect score on the test and should be 
allowed 5 minutes and 30 seconds for the work. 
Third grade pupils should be able to work all cor- 
rectiv in four minutes. 


6 3 9 6 4 
18 17 47 28 5 
6 5 8 5 6 
85 55 28 37 36 


ys 8 7 4 8 


— 
bo 
oF 
we 
rs 
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26 35 78 99 77 
3 6 4 Z 5 
48 15 37 68 95 


Skill in adding decades:is necessary both when 
adding columns the sums of which are ten or 
more and also in adding columns in which the 
partial sums are ten or larger. 

Step VIII. The application of carrying should 
be first made through examples composed of two 
columns of two addends each. The sum of only 
the first colunin should involve carrying. The 
sum of this column should not be 11, 22, 33, etc. 
as the pupil does not have to use any judgment in 
deciding which number to carry. The number 10 
should be avoided in the earlier examples. 


(a) The following type of examples should be 
used until the pupil has secured skill in carrying 
the correct number: 

29 45 68 37 45 
34 27 25 26 29 

At first the pupil should work only under the 
supervision of the teacher in order to avoid lapses 
and errors in carrying which would result either 
in 1orming wrong habits or in confusion. In ex- 
plaining the reason for carrying, the teacher 
might write the sum of the first column under 

29 
the example, thus 34 

13 
By means of questions, lead the pupil to see that 
the figure / is in the second column and will 
have to be added with the other numbers in this 
column. The pupil might be permitted to use 
this crutch several times in order to impress the 
carrying process on his mind. However, very 
quickly he should be taught to remember to add 
one, or the figure he has to carry, to the first 
figure to be added in the next column as this is 
the habit which must be formed. 

Several studies have been made to determine 
the relative value of adding a column upward or 
downward. No conclusion as to which method 
secures the best result can be found in these 
studies.1 To the writer it seems best to teach 
pupils to add upward as it produces the feeling 
of climbing when one keeps the mind traveling 
up to the next figure. It also enables the learner 
to add the figure he is carrying directly to the 
lowest figure in the next column. 

As soon as the habit of carrying is thoroughly 
mastered, the next step should be taken up which 
is found below: 

(b) 342 649 726 466 

218 325 166 328 
(c) 429 647 739 954 
814 825 715 428 











A new element is given in (c). The sum of 
the last column equals or exceeds 10. In writ 
ing the sum of the last column, as in the last 
column of the first example under (c), pupils 
should be required to space the numbers proper]: 


1Buswell and Judd, page 66. 
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nd not try to write the two figures in 12 under 
the last column. 
Step IX. Introduce examples two 
jlumms and three addends, the first column hav- 
ng a sum equal to or larger than 10, such as 


24 32 66 23 14 
32 38 13 47 43 
16 24 15 24 28 


with 


Many combinations can be secured through 
using the columns given under Step IV for the 
second column. Care should be taken, however, 
not to have the sum of the last column to equal 
or exceed 10. 

Step X. [Examples having three columns with 
three addends each should now be given. Only 
ihe first column would have a sum as large as ten. 
The type of example is as follows: 


116 214 115 427 128 
312 312 466 143 243 
214 328 113 124 314 





Step XI. This step has carrying in the first 
and last column. The severai steps are illustrated 
below: 


(a) 64 59 84 28 76 





58 73 27 93 88 
(b) 418 639 257 728 666 
835 537 918 354 816 





| 
| 





c) 24 78 66 32 94 
82 32 63 48 48 





16 24 15 34 28 

d) 816 514 715 427 928 
312 312 466 143 243 
214 328 113 824 314 





Step XII. Carrying in all columns or in ex- 
amples of three columns with three addends, 


such as 324 719 
463 423 
256 172 
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Simple tests should be devised for discovering 
each pupii’s skill in the addition process and for 
measuring the degree of speed each pupil has at- 
tained. At this time accuracy of work should be 
of first consideration, but speed in computation 
should aiso be developed. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND THE COLLEGES 


(Continued from page 282) 


The committee recommends that uniform ter- 
minology in grading college students be followed 
by the higher institutions of Virginia. 

The committee voted against the 
psychological tests as a part of entrance require- 
ments, but recommends that psychological tests 
be used as an aid in the classification of students. 


use of 


The committee endorses the following resolu- 
tions: 


(1) That specific requirements be indicated 
for entrance into courses rather than general re- 
quirements for entrance into college. 


(2) That for entrance into a particular course 
such requirements should be made as are essen- 
tial for successful progress in that course. 


(3) That so far as is possible a general course 
be provided admission to which is not based upon 
goemetry, algebra, and foreign languages. 

The report of this committee was discussed at 
length at the meeting of the Association of Vir- 
ginia Colleges February 18-19, with a concensus 
of opinion in favor of the items in the report of 
the committee. The following action was taken 
by the Association of Virginia Colleges: 

That a committee be appointed to investigate 
the college freshman problem. 


in cOo- 


That the State Board of Education 
operation with the colleges prepare a_ bulletin 
which will give full information as to the en- 
trance requirements of every college in Virginia 
and specific requirements for entrance into any 
curriculum in the colleges. 
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Southern Music Supervisors’ Conference, Richmond, 


Week of April 4, 1927 


Unique Programs of Demonstrations and 


HIE Southern Music Supervisors’ Con- 

ference, to be held in Richmond during 

the week of April 4, will bring five hundred 
music directors together, Walter C. Mercer, di- 
rector of music of the Richmond Public Schools 
states. Preparations are now under way. 

The program will include a dozen or mane se 
portant musical events open to the public. Rich- 
mond school children will present several vocal 
and instrumental Washington, 
D. C., schools are sending a 100-piece orchestra 
Winston- 


programs, the 
to Richmond, and the schools of 


Salem, N. C., will send 
This will be a great opportunity 


a large chorus for a 
demonstration. 
for Virginia music supervisors. 

In connection with the conference, all of the 
leading music firms of the United States will 
present exhibits. Headquarters will be at the 
leffereson Hotel, with meetings at John Mar- 
shall High School, at the city auditorium, at the 
Richmond Normal School, and in other places. 

On the Sunday before the opening of the con- 
ference, a special music service is to be presented 
for arriving delegates at St. Paul’s Church. . 

The conference proper begins Monday, April 
4, and the opening program is scheduled for 
1:30 at the Jefferson. Among the speakers on 
the afternoon program the first day will be Mrs. 
Channing Ward, music and dramatic critic of 
the News Leader. The Acca Temple Shrine 
Chanters will present a recital during the even- 
ing ; following this will be a reception and dance. 

Demonstration work in the Richmond schools 
will occupy the morning of the second day, and 
it will be followed by a business meeting in the 
afternoon. There will be an address on Musical 
Training for the Grade Teachers by Edna M. 
Eachorn, director of music, Maryland State 
Normal School; address by the president and 
vice president of the Southern Conference and 
by George Oscar Bowen, president of the Na- 
tional Conference, Tulsa, Oklahoma. A chorus 
of one thousand Richmond children with a sixty- 
piece orchestra will present the cantata, Child- 
hood of Hiawatha, at the city auditorium dur- 


ing the evening. 


Exhibits of Musical Materials Are Planned 


On Wednesday addresses will be made by 
Thomas L. Gibson, State supervisor of music, 
Maryland, and Dr. Edwin N. C. Barnes, director 
of music, Washington, D. C. There will be a 
concert by eight hundred colored children in the 
city auditorium singing spirituals and folk songs. 
In the afternoon there will be Lecture-Recitals by 
John Tasker Howard, educational director of the 
Ampico Company, New York City; Miss Grace 
Barr, Educational Depariment, Victor Talking 
Machine Company, and Miss Laura Bryant, di- 
rector of school music, Ithaca, New York. This 
will be followed by recitals and an hour with 
the publishers. 

At 8 P. M. the delegates will be entertained at 
an operetta, In Old Vienna, to be presented by 
the students of John Marshall High School, John 
Marshall auditorium. 

On Thursday there will be demonstrations in 
piano class instruction by W. Otto Miessner, di- 
rector of the Miessner Institute, Milwaukee, and 
by the Parkinson System of class instruction for 
band and orchestral instruction. The Washing- 
ton, D. C., orchestra gives its concert that morn- 
ing and in the afternoon there will be addresses 
by George H. Gartlan, director of music, New 
York City, and Paul J. Weaver, director of 
music, University of North Carolina. Other fea- 
tures for Thursday will be a tour of Richmond 
for the visitors and the concert by Lawrence 
Tibbett, American baritone, at the city auditorium. 

On Friday the Wintson-Salem chorus sings at 
John Marshall school. There will be an address 
by Peter W. Dykema, professor of music educa- 
tion, Columbia University and demonstrations in 
class voice culture by pupils from Winston- 
Salem who will also give a concert. In the after- 
noon there will be an address by John Finley 
Williamson, director of the famous Westminister 
Choir of Dayton, Ohio, and the conference will 
conclude with a banquet in the evening. 

Every public school teacher in the State who 
is interested in school music is cordially invited 
to attend this conference, and should attend if 
possible. It is propable that the railroads will 
give a reduced round-trip rate for the occasion 
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The Winning of Princess Gold Star 


By PATSY BALLOU, Bureau of Child Welfare, Virginia State Board of Health 


(Music may be omitted) 


Characters 
ither Time 
isila 
\udila 
entola Ladies attending the Princess 
urnycia 
ondula J 
ove 


\lessenger 
ster 

King Health 

Health 


wo Pages 


{Jueen 


’rincess 

’rince Charming 
\chmet 
Prince Baldwin 
Prince Horace 
Prince Basil 
Prince Ferdinand 


Prince Leopold 


Wetect 

Imp 1 

mp 2 

mp 3 Followers of Defect’s Band 

Imp 4 

Imp 5 ) 

Costumes 
ither Time—Powdered hair, white robe made of cot- 
ton crepe. 

Visila ) 

\udila | 

entola . Long, white and flimsy dresses. 
Larnycia 

ondula 
Messenger—Ordinary traveling suit with bag strapped 


over shoulder. 


ve—Bright colored short pants and jacket with 


hearts and cupid’s bow sewed or pasted on costume. 
lester—Black tight-fitting costume made of black lining 
with bells sewed on costume and black pointed cap. 
N\ing—Red robe trimmed with white, made of cotton 
crepe, and gold tinfoil crown. 


lueen—White robe and silver tinfoil crown. 


Princess—White dress, long; band around head. 
0 pages—White suits, black jackets and large white 
hats. 
six Princes—Dark knee pants, different color 
jackets without sleeves, white shirt with soft collar, 
short capes, buckles on shoes and caps of contrast- 
ing colors. 
hmet—Long flowing tan robe trimmed in red and 
red turban. 


Imps—Ked_ tight-fitting suits with tails and small point- 
ed caps of same color. 

Defect—A dragon-like monster as long as 
May be played by two boys, the smaller behind. 
The body of the dragon may be formed by small 
bars of wood covered with cloth, stretched over 
boys’ heads and frame with as long a tail as ma- 
terial will allow. 


possible. 


Properties 
Artificial trees and flowers. 
Log or stump. 
Two chairs placed upon a box for throne. 
A hoe for Father Time. 
A ball for Achmet. 
Five swords for the Imps. (The swords may be made 
of pasteboard with wording written in black ink.) 
A large gold star. 
A baton for the Jester. 
Three trumpets. 
Bags of gold and silver. 
Six packages of white bandage. 


Act I 

Scene is laid in a garden. Tall and short trees are 
placed here and there at the back and sides of the stage 
to form the background of the garden. Any flowers or 
plants available may be used to decorate the garden. 
In the center is placed .a‘log and on the right is a box 
with two chairs to represent a throne. As the curtain 
rises Father Time is working busily around the garden 
with his hoe, Visila, Audila, Dentola, Larnycia and 
Pondula are strolling around the garden. Love is sit- 
Song of Love from Blossom 
Music stops. 


ting on the log humming. 
Time (Schubert) is played softly. 
Father Time: 
Time is drawing near when our fair Princess will wed, 
When she has left us bitter tears we'll shed; 
Our Princess is healthy above all in the land 
And soon a Prince Charming comes seeking her hand. 
Deeply it grieves me her departure to see, 
Yet if she be won then happiness there'll be, 
Because the Prince Charming that wins her for wife 
Must slay Monster Defect and rid health of its strife. 
Visila: 
Her eyes are like the gleaming stars that shine so 
bright at night. 
Dentola : 
Her teeth are all so pearly, clean, so sound, and 
glistening white. 
Pondula: 
Her graceful form will never tread too heavy nor 
too light. 
Audila: 
Her nimble ears catch every note of Nightingale’s 


sweet song. 
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Larnycia: 
Within her strong and perfect throat there could be 
found no wrong. 
Love: 
Is it not true that this kingdom is the healthiest 
one of all? 

And if any Prince slays Defect this inheritance 
will fall 
Upon all lands? Tut, tut, old Father Time, tis but 

an easy task— 
‘Tis too bad that of brave Prince Charming this is 
all you ask. 
Enter (left) Messenger with seven cups of milk on 
waiter. 
Father Time: Here’s to that Prince Charming who over 
all wins out. 
Five Ladies: Yes, to his praise together we all aloud 
shall shout. 
Visila: Come, let us go. 
Enter (left) Jester. 
Visila: The Princess is awaiting us. 
Exeunt (left) Visila, Dentola, Audila, Pondula and 
Larnycia. 
Jeter drops down beside Love on the log. 
Jester: 
Ha, Love, thou gossip with the ladies fair? 
Their own hearts’ secrets do they with thee share? 
’Tis distressing to see thy trick on them 
And then to a doom thou dost condemn! 
Love: Ah, Jester, you do not understand me. 
Jester: 
I heard the King say to the Queen 
In such a way I’ve never seen 
At this health court, and that meant this— 
An unhealthy Prince will go amiss. 
Love: What do you mean? 
Jester: Oh, that’s to be seen. 
Love: 
Why does the Health King not demand her weight 
in gold 
Of the gallant Prince that would be so rash and bold 
As to bestow his heart upon our Princess fair? 
It is gold he should bring, and it is gold he’d dare. 
Jester (Laughs) 
Stupid fellow, how did thee in court get? 
Thy stupidity passes all I’ve seen yet; (Ridicule) 
How many courts hast thou attended before 
Without a free ride from the castle’s back door? 
Do you not know that silver and gold (Seriously) 
Are ills not discussed here within our fold? 
We talk and walk in all the ways of Health 
And upon this one thing we base a prince’s wealth. 
Coronation March is played. Jester and Love rise. 
Jester: 
I hear the King and Queen a-coming, 
I hear the harps and drums a-drumming; 


Today is the day we all shall cheer 
The fairest Princess of all the year. 


Jester and Love move to the back of stage. 
Enter (left) King Health, Queen Health, two pages, 
the Princess Gold Star (with gold star pinned to her), 
Visila, Audila, Dentola, Laryncia and Pondula each 
holding a gold string that hangs from the gold star of 
the Princess. King and Queen sit upon throne. Pages 
stand on either side of throne. Princess Gold Star sits 
upon the log and the five ladies at her feet. 
King: 

Love, go, take this star of gold unto every land 

(Princess gives King gold star) 

And show it, saying the Princess will give her hand 

To the Prince who can slay Defect and set her free 

So that people in all lands Five Pointers may be. 
Love starts off stage (right). 
Love: 

On fleeting wings today I'll fly, 

Riding the clouds up in the sky 

On every Prince who seeks her hand 

A call I'll make in every land. 

(King, Queen, Pages, Jester and 
five ladies exeunt, right) 

Princess: 

O, Prince, perfect Prince, within my day dream 

You will be to me all that one can seem 

Of things that are splendid and also true 

Do you now wonder why I shall love you? 

Curtain 

Music plays for fifteen seconds curtain is down. 


Act II 
SCENE 1 

Scene is same as Act I. Log is on left. Curtain rises 
slowly and Father Time is working with his hoe. 
Prince Charming is asleep; his head resting on log. 
Enter (left) Love carrying gold star; he steals softly 
to Prince Charming and says in his ear: 

Awake, awake, oh, fair young Prince, 

Love has come unto you now since 
Love hides quickly (right) and Prince Charming awakes 
and rises. 
Prince Charming: 

Some one did call me from above, 

I do believe that it was Love. 

How stupid to fall fast asleep 

And let him slyly on me creep! 
Prince Charming starts to look for Love but sees 
Father Time and stops. 
Prince Charming: 

I am in search of the Princess Gold Star; 

Will you tell me whether her kingdom is far? 
Father Time: 

Who might you be, my brave and young man? 
Prince Charming: 

Prince Charming, who seeks the Princess’ hand. 
Father Time: 

But you are not wearing the star of gold, 

So the Princess’ beauty you can’t behold. 


| 


Pr 
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Prince Charming: 
But I am young dnd I am bold 
And I can win the star of gold. 
Father Time: 
lo win this gold star a Five Pointer you must be, 
For if you are not, the Princess will ne’er be free 
Because Defect will stand between her and the earth 
So the people can never enjoy her mirth. 
Prince Charming : 
But who is this Defect who stands in the way? 
For this I shall dearly make him pay! 
Father Time: 
Have you ne’er heard of grim Monster Defect 
Who roams in the forest? Many Princes he’s wrecked. 
lo enter the Kingdom of the Princess so fair 
A Prince must slay Defect to be welcomed there. 
Prince Charming : 
fut, tut, Father Time, give me but a chance, 
I'll pierce him through with my glittering lance. 
Father Time: 
My blessings shall always be showered on thee; 
( Aside) 
It grieves me the dangers that youth cannot see. 
(To Prince) Farewell! Farewell! 
(Father Time turns away and starts to work with hoe) 
Prince Charming: Farewell! Farewell! 
Prince Charming walks around the garden and stands 
(left) 


Prince Charming: 

Here for a while I'll quietly rest 

So I can keep strong my youthful zest. 

When from my rest I shall arise, 

I'll start forth to capture my beauteous prize. 
Enter (right) Prince Baldwin. (Comes to center) 
Father Times comes forward. 

Father Time: Who might you be, my brave and young 
man? 
Prince Baldwin: 

Prince Baldwin, who seeks the Princess’ hand. 
Father Time: 

Sut you are not wearing the star of gold, 

So the Princess’ beauty you can’t behold. 

Prince Baldwin: 

But I am young and I am bold 

\nd I can win the star of gold! 
Enter (left) Achmet. 

Who'll have his fortune told today? 

If across my palm he’ll gently lay 

\ coin, I will truly unfold 

[he way to win the star of gold. 

Prince Baldwin: 
I'll cross thy palm with a coin most fair, 
lf this secret you will then lay bare. 
(Father Time starts working with hoe). 
Achmet: (Looking into ball) 
Ah, dream of fairer days my daring lad! 
But, ah, now they are dreams—dreams of the sad; 
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This crystal ball shows the face of Defect, 

And if he’s not slain your health will be wrecked. 

You ne’er will reach the land you desire 

To Princess Gold Star you can ne’er aspire. 
Prince Baldwin: 

I shall not heed your words, Achmet; 

Before yon flaming sun has set 

I’ll start on the road right merrily, 

Defect my prisoner’ll soon be verily. 

Princess Gold Star my own will be 

And all the earth go envying me. 
Achmet (Shakes finger) 

Ha! Youth, your folly we shall see. 

Exit Prince Baldwin (right) 

Enter (left) Prince Horace. 
Father Time comes forward. 
Father Time: Who might you be, O my brave and 
young man? 
Prince Horace: 

Prince Horace, who seeks the Princess’ hand. 
Achmet : 

Who'll have his fortune told today? 

If across my palm he'll gently lay 

A coin, I will truly unfold 

The way to win the star of gold. 

(Father Time returns to work) 

Prince Horace: 

I’ll cross thy palm with a coin so dear 

If this secret you'll tell me here. 
Achmet (turning ball) : 

This crystal ball shows the face of Defect, 

And if he’s not slain your health will be wrecked. 
Prince Horace: 

I shall not heed your words, Achmet; 

Before yon flaming sun has set 

I'll be wearing the star of gold, 

Its beauty the whole world will behold. 
Achmet : 


Ha! your folly then you have told. 
Exit Prince Horace (right) 
Achmet walks slowly around the stage. 
Enters (left) Prince Basil. (Father 
forward), Prince carries bag of gold. 
Father Time: Who might you be, O my brave and 
young man? 
Prince Basil: 
Prince Basil, who seeks the Princess’ hand. 
Father Time: 
But you are not wearing the star of gold, 
So the Princess’ beauty you can’t behold. 
Achmet : 
Ah, kind Prince, let me your future reveal 
To see if to the Princess you'll appeal. 
(Father Time returns to work) 
(Prince Basil smiles and sets down gold.) 


Time comes 


Prince Basil: 
If the truth to me you can tell 
With gold I'll pay thee very well. 
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(Achmet turns his ball) 


Achmet : 
This crystal ball shows the face of Defect, 
And if he’s not slain your health will be wrecked. 


Prince Basil 
Away with you, foolish dark man! 
News of the Princess I demand. 
Defect is surely no bother to me, 
So on my way I'll have to be. 

Exit Prince Basil (right) carrying gold. 
Enters Prince Ferdinand (left). (Father Times comes 
forward. ) 

Father Time: 

Who might you be, my brave and young man? 
Prince Ferdinand 

Prince Ferdinand, who seeks the Princess’ hand. 
Father Time: 

But you are not wearing the star of gold, 
Achmet : 

So the Princess’ beauty you can’t behold. 
Prince Ferdinand 

Tut, tut, oh, foolish men, your words I do not heed 

And your assistance I surely do not need. 

Exit Prince Ferdinand (right) 

Enters Prince Leopold (left) carrying bags of gold 
and silver. 
Prince Leopold: 

I am Prince Leopold who seeks the Princess’ hand, 

I come many miles from a foreign land. 

Court to this fair Princess I desire to pay, 

And all this gold and silver at her feet to lay. 
Father Time: 

Youth, our fair Princess does not wish for gold 

But for a Prince who's healthy, strong and bold. 
Prince Leopold: 

Pray do not burden me with such silly chatter, 

With all my gold and silver her I shall surely flatter. 
Achmet : 

To win the Princess you must flatter Defect, 

But then—gold and silver he does not expect. 
Prince Leopold: 

Silly men—'tis sad how foolish you are! 

My conceit is such as you cannot jar. 

Farewell. 
Exit (right) Prince Leopold carrying gold and silver. 


Curtain. 


ScENE 2 

Prince Charming is still asleep on log. Father Time 
is working with hoe and Achmet is turning ball (left). 
Enters Prince Baldwin (left) carrying lance. 
Prince Baldwin: 

So this is the forest where Defect rules, 

And poor young princes he secretly fools; 

But he’ll not find me an easy prey 

Because with my lance I'll conquer today. 


Prince Baldwin walks around the garden carefully 
Monster Defect and the five imps creep upon him 
(right). Imp 1 has a sword marked “Teeth,” Imp 2 
has a sword marked “Hearing,” Imp 3 has a sword 
marked “Vision,” Imp 4 has a sword marked “Throat,” 
and Imp 5 has a sword marked “Weight.” Imp 1 hands 
Defect his sword and Defect and the Prince start to 
tight. They fight a few seconds, and then Defect knocks 
the Prince’s lance out of his hand and the Prince falls 
upon the stage wounded, holding his mouth, Imp 1 steps 
out and says, 

This Prince has been hurt with the sharp sword 

“Teeth,” 

So we will place on his head a first aid wreath. 
Imp 1 places a bandage around Prince Baldwin’s head 
Exeunt Monster Defect and five imps (right) leaving 
Baldwin suffering. 

Enters (left) Prince Horace with lance. He walks 
around the garden very carefully and he sees the suf- 
fering Prince; he shudders. Defect and the five imps 
rush out (right) and Imp 1 hands Defect his sword 
marked “Teeth,” and the Prince and Defect start fight- 
ing. They fight a few seconds; then Defect hands the 
sword “Teeth” back to Imp 1 and Imp 2 hands Defect 
his sword marked “Hearing.” ‘The Prince and Defect 
fight a few seconds and then Defect knocks the lance 
out of the hand of Prince Horace and he falls upon the 
stage wounded, holding his ear. Imp 2 steps out and says, 


This Prince has been hurt with the sharp sword 
“Hearing,” 

And men will go through life his fate afearing. 
Imp 2 places a bandage around Prince Horace’s ear. 
Jexeunt Monster Defect and five imps (right). 
Enters (left) Prince Basil with lance. He _ walks 
around the garden and when he sees the two wounded 
princes, he shudders. Defect and the five imps rush 
out (right) and Imp 1 hands Defect the sword marked 
“Teeth” and Defect and the Prince start to fight. They 
fight a few seconds; then Defect hands Imp 1 his sword 
and Imp 2 hands Defect his sword marked “Hearing”; 
they fight a few seconds; then Defect hands Imp 2 his 
sword and Imp 3 hands Defect his sword marked 
“Vision” and the Prince and Defect fight a few seconds; 
then Defect knocks the lance out of the Prince’s hand 
and the Prince falls upon the stage wounded, holding 
his eyes. Imp 3 steps out and says, 


This Prince has been hurt with the sharp sword 
“Vision,” 

And this is how he met this fateful collision. 
Imp 3 ties up Prince Basil’s eyes. 
Exeunt Monster Defect and five imps (right). 
Enters (left) Prince Ferdinand with lance. He walks 
around the garden and he sees the three wounded 
princes; he shudders. Defect and the five imps rush out 
(right) and Imp 1 hands Defect the sword marked 
“Teeth” and Defect and the Prince start to fight. They 
fight a few seconds; then Defect hands the sword back 
to Imp 1 and Imp 2 hands Defect his sword marked 
“Hearing” and they fight a few seconds; then Defi 
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hands the sword back to Imp 2 and Imp 3 hands Defect 
the sword marked “Vision”; they fight a few seconds 
and then Defect hands the sword back and Imp 4 hands 
Detect the sword marked “Throat” and they fight a few 
seconds; then Defect knocks the lance out of the 
Prince’s hand and the Prince falls upon the stage 
vounded, holding his neck. Imp 4 steps out and says, 


Prince has been hurt with the sharp sword 
“Throat,” 
Upon his bandage “Detective lonsils” we wrote. 


I his 


imp 4 puts bandage around neck of Prince. 

Exeunt Monster Defect and the five imps (right). 
(left) Prince Leopold with lance. He walks 
around the garden; when he sees the four wounded 
Defect and the five imps rush out 


” 


enters 


princes, he shudders. 
Imp 1 hands Defect his sword marked “Teeth 
Prince and Defect start to fight. They fight 


(right). 
and the 


few seconds and Defect hands the sword back to 
limp 1 and Imp 2 hands Defect his sword marked 
‘Hearing’; they fight a few seconds then Defect hands 


the sword back to Imp 2 and Imp 3 hands Defect the 
sword marked “Vision”; they fight a few seconds and 
then Defect hands Imp 3 the sword and Imp 4 hands 
Defect the sword marked “Throat,” they fight a few 
econds and Defect hands Imp 4 the sword and Imp 5 
Defect his sword marked ‘‘Weight” and they 
eht a few seconds; then Defect knocks the lance out 
of the Prince’s hand and the Prince falls upon the stage 
Imp 5 steps out and says, 


hands 


wounded, holding his side. 


This Prince has been wounded with the sharp sword 
“Weight,” 
!o be undernourished was his lamentable fate. 


Imp 5 places bandages around his waist. 
Defect stands among the wounded princes and the imps 
dance about him singing 
(To the tune of Dixie) 
(, we shall make you king of the land! 
lhe princes all shall belong to our band! 
Hoo-ray, Hoo-ray, Hoo-ray for Defect! 
, the princes all shall belong to our band! 
\We shall make you king of the land! 
Hoo-ray, Hoo-ray, Hoo-ray for Defect! 
Defect: 
lhe Princess shall stay in her kingdom small, 
But outside of that I'll be ruler of all; 
For no prince will succeed in outwitting me, 
Should he try, very soon his folly he'll see. 
Exeunt Defect, the five imps and the five wounded 
rinces leaving Prince Charming still asleep on the log. 


ather Time: (Comes forward and says as though to 
himself), 

Cannot there be found in all the land 

\ prince to slay wicked Defect’s band? 
Prince Charming awakes and says, 

[ have been asleep and dreaming 

While the sunbeams in the sky were gleaming. 
He sees Father Time and Achmet and goes over to 
them (center). 
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Prince Charming: 
I heed thy words, oh, kind Achmet; 
Before yon sun in the sky has set 
I shall carry as my material wealth 
A great big share of golden health. 
Music. 
Love comes forward (left), takes Prince Charming |] 
the hand and leads him off the stage (right). 


Achmet slowly walks off stage (right) leaving Fathe: 
lime working. 
Curtain 


ScENE 3 (Same) 


enters Prince Charming (left) with a lance; Love 
leading him. 
Prince Charming walks around the garden. Love 


hides behind a log or tree. Suddenly Defect and his 
five imps creep upon the Prince (right) and they fight. 
Defect uses the first sword “Teeth,” then “Hearing,” 
then “Vision,” then “Throat,” and then “Weight.” 
Ihe Prince knocks each sword out of Defect’s hand, and 
finally when the last sword is knocked down, Defect 
starts to run, but the Prince knocks him down. This 
fight should be long and spectacular, at least twice as 
long as the others. The five imps should start whimper- 
ing when the Prince knocks Defect down. The Prince 
takes the bandage from the imps and binds Defect and 
the imps together. Love comes forward (left) and says 
to Prince Charming, 


I come again with a message for you 
And I bring you a royal token, too. 


(Love takes the gold star from his shoulder and 
pins it to the Prince’s shoulder.) 
Exit Prince Charming (left) pulling Defect and the 
five imps off. Love runs along with him. 
Curtain. ° 


ScENE 4 (Same) 
Log should be placed in center 
The Princess Gold Star and her five ladies are seated 
in the garden. The Princess is sitting on the log weep- 
ing as the curtain rises. 
Enters Love (right) without gold star. (Looks rather 
sad. ) 


Love: 
Oh, fair Princess, I performed my duty, 
I am a worshiper of thy beauty. 
I led the Prince to the forest green 
But since that time him I’ve not 
I gave him thy message and also thy token, 
Faith with thee surely he has not broken. 
Princess Gold Star: 
But, Love, thou' dost not understand my heart; 
It is my desire from here to depart 
Unto the palace of a Health Prince brave, 


seen. 


And there his people from grim Defect save. 
Enters Jester (left). 


(Continued on page 301) 
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TABLOID POISON 

Henry Canby, editor of The Saturday Review 
of Literature, after reviewing a new book which 
tells the story of the factory women and children 
in the dark days of the Industrial Revolution in 
England when human bodies were exploited, has 
something to say about modern education in 
America and the exploiting of the minds of the 
masses who pass through our public schools. 
The comment by Editor Canby has peculiar 
significance to the modern home and _ school 
teacher. It should throw a new light on the 


teacher’s responsibility, if it does not give her 
nervous system a jerk, in realizing her full duty 
to the generation she teaches. 

“We no longer exploit the bodies of the 
niasses—at least in America—they are _ too 
powerful. We exploit their minds. 

“Universal education made industrial slavery 
difficult, but mental slavery easy. The mind 
must go in leading strings at first; it cannot 
attain rapid independence. Standardization of 
knowledge, the raising of a generation that would 
study the same textbooks, read the same news, 
think the same thoughts in two or three simple 
variations was an inevitable step in general edu- 
cation. Literacy had to come before real edu- 
cation. So the nation became literate and the 
exploiter, who always hangs upon the wings of 
progress, saw his golden opportunity. 

“The new education of the masses had made 
ten interests grow where one grew before with- 
out strengthening the mind that held them. New 
mechanical processes, new ease of transportation, 
new celerity of communication had made news- 
print the cheapest thing in the world, and even 
the day laborer on train and trolley had time to 
read. A hurrying swarm of envies, desires, 
curiosities, vain hopes, morbidities could be 
swayed, checked, pulled on, excited by the power 
of print. The crude mind could be fed now with 
cruder sensation, not in that vivid reality which 
shocks and restores, but vicariously by picture 
and words. That new black plague, the tabloid, 
began to prey upon the exploitable. 

‘“Distort the world until its news is all murder, 
divorce, crime, passion, and chicanery. To the 
poor struggling upward present the spaces above 
as tenanted by witless millionaires and shallow 
adventuresses, contemptible yet glorious in their 
spending. Sentimentalize everything with cyni- 
cism just beneath. In place of the full life or 
the good life or the hard life of experience fill the 
mind with a phantasmagoria where easy wealth, 
sordid luxury, scandal, degeneracy and drunken 
tol! swirl through the pages in an intoxicating 
vulgarity. Send the children to school to learn 
to read and then give them this poison liquor 
and what will you get in twenty years of it? 
The exploiter has let the body go and fastened 
upon the brain. He says the public must have 
what they want. Who made them want it? * * * 
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\hat will the grandchildren of the tabloid read- 
rs be like? Healthy of body, perhaps, not poor, 
ot oppressed, for it is their economic power 
nich makes them exploitable; but their emo- 
ms, ideals, intelligence will be either wrought 
ut into fantastic shapes or burnt out altogether. 
Solid minds rotten before they are ripe.” 

This may be a pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion but it might be well that we keep one eye 
pen to Editor Canby’s idea as we work with the 
present generation in the home and in the school. 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 


Proposed Changes Affecting Education 


The reports of the two commissions to recom- 
mend changes for the reorganization of our State 
government have recently been made _ public. 
Citizens of Virginia are now earnestly studying 
the proposed changes. The General Assembly 
which will convene in special session March 16 
will have a stupendous task to perform in creat- 
ing the necessary legislative enactments to bring 
about the proposed reforms. One of the most 
interesting prospects about the special session is 
the fact that the lawmakers will have to give a 
maximum of attention and thought to the general 
welfare of the State as a whole and not think 
so much in terms of geographical regions and 
local communities as has been the case in the past. 

The Commission on Constitutional Amend- 
ments has recommended forty nine changes in 
the constitution. Among these are a number 
that vitally affect education. The proposed 
changes call for a radical reorganization of the 
administrative affairs of the public school sys- 
tem of the State and confer upon the General 
Assembly almost plenary powers in the control 
and supervision of the public schools. 

One of the suggested changes authorizes the 
Governor to appoint the members of the State 
board of Education leaving it to the General As- 
sembly to determine the number and composition 
It also authorizes the Governor to 


the Board. 


ppoint the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, both of these appointments subject to 
nfirmation by the General Assembly. Another 
lange calls for the appointment of division su- 
perintendents by the local school boards from 


o 
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a list of eligibles to be submitted by the 
State Board of Education. The General Assem- 
bly is left free to provide for the creation of local 
school boards. There is no constitutional inhibi- 
tion against the election of local school boards by 
the people; however, the manner of electing the 
local boards is left to the General Assembly. 

The present provision in the constitution that 
the State Board of Education may make rules 
and regulations having the force of law after 
their publication has been eliminated in the new 
proposals, because it gives legislative power to 
the State Board. Under the proposed new con- 
sitution the General Assembly may empower the 
State Board to make such rules and regulations 
as are necessary for efficient administration of 
the schools. 

Another proposed change is the abolishing of 
the present board controlling the four State 
teachers colleges and placing the management of 
these institutions under the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

All these proposed changes in their essential 
features have been endorsed and recommended 
by the educational forces of the State, and it 
now looks as if they may be effected within the 
next few years. However, there are many de- 
tails to be kept in mind as the extra session of 
the legislature proceeds after March 16. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The tirst two weeks in February were occupied 
with many significant conferences on the subject 
of education. The first one convened in Rich- 
mond at John Marshall High School auditorium, 
February 9-10. This two-day conference of 700 
citizens under the auspices of the Alumni Coun- 
cil of Virginia met to discuss higher education in 
Virginia. Addresses were delivered by three out- 
of-State speakers, also by Governor Harry Flood 
Byrd, Ex-Governor E. Lee Trinkle and Robert B. 
Tunstall. Governor Byrd in his address sug- 
gested a survey of higher educational institu- 
tions in Virginia. The main point brought out 
in this meeting was the necessity of building up 
in the minds of the people of the State a sub- 
stantial belief in the value and significance of 
the State’s maintaining and supporting institu- 
tions for higher learning. An organization was 
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effected and a constitution was adopted to pro- 
mulgate the objects of the conference. 

On February 15-16, the city high school prin- 
cipals met in conference in Richmond, at the call 
of State Supervisor Sidney B. Hall. They dis- 
cussed the questions of college entrance require- 
ments, particularly the need of a clearer and bet- 
ter understanding between the high schools and 
the colleges, suggesting a revision of the present 
methods of certifying high school students to 
college. 

On the 16th and 17th three different important 
committees were in session, one representing the 
high school attitude as to methods of certifying 
high school students to college; another to study 
the question from the college standpoint as to the 
entrance requirements; and still another repre- 
senting the Association of Virginia Colleges on 
the question of entrance requirements. 

Then on February 18-19, the Association of 
Virginia Colleges met and all these committees 
reported to that body. Throughout all these con- 
ferences the main question at issue was the re- 
lationship between the high school and the col- 
lege with the emphasis upon the need of revi- 
sion of the college entrance requirements and the 
further problem of properly dealing with the first 
year students at college. At this meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a study of the 
methods of instruction in the freshman year of 
the college and the State Department of Educa- 
tion in co-operation with representatives from 
the colleges was asked to prepare and issue a 
bulletin setting forth the entrance requirements 
of all the colleges in Virginia together with 
specific requirements for entrance on any curric- 
ulum offered by the college. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

In the next month or two some of the schools 
will be closing and the teachers will be going to 
their homes. Those teachers whose addresses 
will be changing are requested to notify head- 
quarters office giving the old address as well as 
the new. This will insure a complete file of the 
Journal for the session. We print only enough 
copies to supply our subscribers, and when a 


teacher changes her address without informing 
headquarters office before the change is made, the 


Journal is mailed to the old address and it some- 
times happens that there are not enough copies 
to furnish duplicates after a lapse of one or two 


months. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the Sahara Desert has an area greater 
than the United States. 

That the first paper was made from the bark 
of a mulberry tree in China A. D. 75. 

That mica crystal can be split to a thickness 
of less than one half of one-thousandth of an 
inch, 

That pennies are legal tender only to the 
amount of twenty five cents. 

That the largest library in the world is the 
National Library at Paris and that the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington is next in size. 

That only five college graduates are included 
in the 13,012 convicts in the Sing Sing prison. 

That the world’s population is increasing at 
the rate of about twenty million a year. 

That the people of Virginia did not vote di- 
rectly for Governor until 1851. 

That the first millionaire in America lived at 
Falmouth, Virginia, near Fredericksburg. 

That the birth rate in the United States has 
declined more than 30 per cent in the past 35 
years. 

That 4,000,000 people in the United States 
moved into new homes last year at a total cost 
of $68,000,000. 

That the number of church members in 
America increased 800,000 in 1925; that the 
Methodists led in this increase. 

That the amount of food consumed in New 
York City alone in one year would fill a freight 
train extending from Alaska to Cuba; that there 
are 15,000 restaurants in that city serving 3, 
000,000 persons daily. 

That the present population of the world is 
about 1,800,000,000; that it is capable of main- 
taining 8,000,000,000 inhabitants. 

That Dr. William Teg of Cornish, Maine, 
has discovered a new radio-active element called 
Brodium. 

That 361 cities in the United States are oper- 
ated on the manager plan. 


That there are 2,800 women lawyers in the 
United States. 
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A Fitting Memorial to a Veteran School Teacher 


HIE Anna P. Bolling Junior High School 

was opened on February 1, 1927, and the 

school organization in the city changed 
from an elementary-high to an elementary-junior 
high-high organization, on the five-three-three 
grade plan. 

The building in which the new school is 
housed is one of the handsomest in the State. 
Erection was begun on October 1, 1925, and com- 
pleted in January, 1927. It is a fire-proof, brick 
and stone structure with three stories entirely 
above ground, without basements or half-base- 
ments. It provides thirty-one standard class- 
rooms; rooms for study halls; manual training, 
domestic science, library, commercial work, 
laboratories; adequate office facilities and in- 
cidental rooms; a large cafeteria; and an audi- 
torium seating slightly over 900. The theoretic 
pupil capacity is 1,200 and the actual working 
capacity about 1,050. 

On the afternoon of February 15 the building 
was thrown open for the inspection of the gen- 
eral public and visited by a large number of citi- 
zens. On the evening of that day formal opening 
exercises were held in the auditorium of the 
building. The principal address was delivered 
by Hon. J. J. Tigert, Commissioner of Educa- 


tion of the United States. Rev. Dr. Reinhold 
Rogers paid a tribute to the memory of Miss 
Anna P. Bolling for whom the building and 
school are named. 
Hon. J. Gordon Bohannan, Mayor of Peters- 


grief talks were made by 


burg, Mr. James G. Scott, principal of the Boll- 
ing Junior High School, and Henry G. Ellis, 
superintendent of schools, who presided. 

The naming of the new school for Miss Anna 
P. Bolling is a significant evidence of apprecia- 
tion of a teacher’s service. When the 
burg High School was organized in 1868, Miss 


Peters- 


Anna P. Bolling was made assistant principal. 
In 1878, she became principal and served in this 
capacity until she retired in June, 1907. In the 
thirty nine years of service as a teacher and 
principal, she exercised a remarkable influence 
on the city otf Petersburg and State of Virginia. 
All four of the present elementary school prin- 
cipals in Petersburg and fifteen of the teachers 
in the city are former pupils of Miss Bolling. 
The handsome new building and school consti- 
tute perhaps one of the most imposing memo- 
rials in the country to a woman and a teacher. 

A picture of this building appears on the front 
cover page of this issue of the Journal. 





THE WINNING OF PRINCESS GOLD STAR 
(Continued from page 297) 
Jester: 

3eautiful Princess, why dost thou tears so gently spill ? 

Dost thou wish to water the flowers on the hill? 

I have a keen eye, and I have really seen Love 

Coax from the top limb of a tree the gentle dove. 

So do not trust thy pure heart within his keeping, 

Because if thou dost, thou wilt spend thy time weeping. 
Enter King and Queen and pages (right). King and 
Queen sit upon throne. Pages sit on either side of 
throne. 

King: 
Love, you have returned from your mission so soon; 
(Love bows) 

Will the Prince come with the full of the moon? 
Love: Your Majesty, I once thought I should bring 
him with me. 

[-nters Messenger (right). 

Your Majesty, there is a stranger who wishes you 

to see, 

He waits at the castle door to be brought in to thee. 


ng: Admit him, whoever he may be. 
[xit Messenger (right). 


Jester: 

Oh, ho, here is a brand new trick! 

And if your head is not too thick— 
Enters Messenger (right) with Prince Charming fol- 
lowing. Prince Charming is leading Monster Defect and 
the five imps bound with bandage. 
King: Welcome, young Prince, to the Land of Health! 
Prince Charming bows. 
Prince Charming: Your Majesty, to you may I present 
my wealth? 
Prince Charming leads Defect and the imps to the King. 
Love goes over to Prince Charming, catches his hand 
and takes him to the Princess. Love catches the hand 
of the Princess and the three stand in the center of 
stage holding hands. 
Prince Charming kneels and presents the gold star to the 
Princess. 
Jester (dancing around) says, 

Oh, ho, here is a brand new trick! 

And if your head is not too thick 

You will old Defect pitch out far 

And hitch your wagon to a star. 
The Jester kisses both hands to the audience. 

Curtain. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


Year Book Ready for Mailing 

UR year book for 1926 is ready for mailing. 
@) If you would like to have a copy, drop us a card 

giving us your name and address. This year 
book gives, in addition to the report of the work for 
the past year, the objectives for the present year, names 
of the reported and unreported leagues and the names 
of the Banner Leagues. It also gives in tabular form 
the record by counties and cities for the year. The book 
is too expensive for us to mail out generally, but we 
are eager to put it in the hands of those who would like 
to read it and make use of it. 


District Meetings in March 

Iwo of the district meetings for the league workers 
have been held. ‘he one for District D was held at 
Blackstone College on February 19. The one for Dis- 
trict G was held on Wednesday, February 23, at 
Harrisonburg. District C will hold its annual meeting 
in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium in Richmond, Friday, 
March 18. A splendid program has been arranged for 
this meeting. The session will open at ten o'clock in 
the morning. The meeting of District H will be held 
at Culpeper, Friday, March 25. A good program has 
been arranged for this meeting. he session will open 
at 10:30. At both of these meetings the Junior League 
workers as well as the Community Leagues will hold 
their sessions. The morning session will be devoted to 
the discussion of various problems confronting the 
leagues and the afternoon session will be largely devoted 
to reports and round table discussion. The Junior 
League workers will have their session in a separate 
room from the Community Leagues and work out their 
own plans. The superintendents and the teachers are 
cordially invited to attend these meetings and the meet- 
ings to be held in the future. We hope that every 
school will plan in some way for the representatives 
from the Junior League to attend these district meetings. 
The District A meeting will be held at Fredericksburg 
State Teachers College Wednesday, April 13. The of- 
ficers are arranging a most interesting program. 


County Meetings 

Recently a number of counties have held most in- 
teresting meetings with the league workers. In prac- 
tically every case the workers have planned for a larger 
and more representative meeting at a later date. Very 
successful meetings have just been held in Roanoke, 
Franklin, Bedford, Prince George, Dinwiddie and 
Sussex counties. Dinwiddie county and Prince George 
county are just in the process of forming county federa- 
tions. County federation will be organized in Bedford 
in April. Franklin county has already organized a 
Federation. 


Credits Issued in County Training School 
At the February meeting of the Hanover County 
Council credits were issued to the persons who com- 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


pleted the various courses given in a county training 
school, the first of its kind held by the Hanover County 
Council under the supervision of the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association. Twenty six persons did the re- 
quired reading and written work and attended the class 
regularly and met all the conditions necessary to secure 
these certifiactes of credit for local volunteer workers. 
Plans are already being made for the second school to 
be held at Ashland this fall. This school has proved to 
be most valuable in training local workers. Such a 
school will prove valuable to any county. 


Prizes Offered by State Highway Commission 

Prizes are being offered by the State Highway Com- 
mission to Community Leagues for reports of the best 
piece of road work done by the league. The prizes are, 
lirst prize $20.00, second prize $15.00 and third $5.00. 
[he Highway Commission is also offering prizes to the 
Junior League members for the best essay on the sub- 
ject, Road Markers and Signs, Their Advantages and 
Why They Should Be Protected. The Junior League 
prizes are as follows: High school grades, first, second 
and third prize, $20.00, $10.00 and $5.00 respectively: 
Grammar grade schools, first, second and third prizes 
of $10.00, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively: and one and two 
teacher schools, first, second and third prizes of $5.00, 
$2.00 and $1.00. These reports and essays must be sent 
in to the Co-operative Education Association, 422 State 
Office Building, before October 15, 1927. For fuller par- 
ticulars, write to the Association. 

Annual Report 

Our teacher friends can certainly help us to get a com- 
plete annual report from every Community and from 
every Junior League. Especially is this true of the 
Junior Leagues where we have to depend entirely upon 
the teacher. We realize that many of the smaller schools 
will be closed the latter part of March and April. We 
should like to get a complete report of the work of the 
leagues in these schools before the school closes. If 
your league has not received a report blank will you 
kindly drop us a card and we will send one to you 
at once. 

We are eager to show as many banner leagues this 
year as possible. Just a word of encouragement from 
the teacher may help either the Community or Junior 
League to meet the requirements for a Banner League. 


Better Farming and Gardening 

We are urging the leagues, Community and Junior, 
throughout the State to observe a Better Farming an‘! 
Gardening program at the March meeting. We realize 
that all the teachers are interested in this great problem 
and perhaps you can make some suggestions to the 
leagues as to how such a program can be used to ad- 
vantage. With all working together, much can be don 
to bring about better farming and gardening condi- 
tions this year. 





Le 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY TO 
MEET IN RICHMOND 


On April 11 to 16 one of the most important meetings 
ever held in Richmond will bring together a very large 
croup of people interested in scientific education and in 
the industries of America. The American Chemical 
Society is one of the largest organizations of the kind 
in this country, numbering several thousand among its 
members. Approximately fifteen hundred representa- 
tives are expected in Richmond for this meeting. Ata 
time when Virginia’s industrial progress is attracting 
nation-wide attention, it is very fortunate that the great 
leaders of industry, who are numbered among the mem- 
bers of this organization, will come to the State. 

Science teachers throughout Virginia should be much 
interested in the program, and it is important that as 
many teachers of science as possible make plans at this 
time to attend. The program will offer much of in- 
terest, particularly in connection with the industrial ap- 
plications of chemistry. The teaching of science in 
Virginia should be materially vitalized and strengthened 
through the contact of science teachers with those en- 
gaged in the industries which are dependent upon the 
chemical sciences for development. Education is no 
longer a thing apart from industry. An educational pro- 
gram which is not closely tied up with all phases of 
industrial activity is not a well balanced program of 
education. The advisory committee, which is making 
arrangements for the meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, is particularly anxious that those directly con- 
nected with education throughout the State should not 
only plan to attend the meeting but should give pub- 
licity to the program. 

The personnel of the advisory committee making ar- 
rangements for this meeting follows: 

Governor Harry Flood Byrd, Richmond; Dr. J. 
Shelton Horsley, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Richmond; 
Granville G. Valentine, President, Valentine Meat 
Juice Company, Richmond; J. Scott Parrish, Rich- 
mond; Dr. James Lewis Howe, Professor of Chemistry, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington; Dr. E. A. 
\lderman, President, University of Virginia; Dr. F. B. 
Carpenter, Chief Chemist, Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Company, Richmond; Dabney Crenshaw, President. 
Phosphates Products Corporation, Richmond; Colonel 
Leroy Hodges, Secretary, State Chamber of Commerce, 
Richmond; Dr. Julian A. Burruss, President, V. P. I., 
Blacksburg; Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg; J. P. Fishburn, 
owner Times-World Corporation, Roanoke; W. H. 
Schwarzschild, President, Central National Bank, Rich- 
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mond; Dr. Stuart McGuire, St. Luke’s Hospital, Rich- 
mond; W. T. Dabney, Business Manager, Chamber of 
Commerce, Richmond; Dabney Lancaster, Secretary, 
State Board of Education, Richmond; Dr. W. T. 
Sanger, President, Medical College of Virginia, Rich- 
mond; Dr. E. W. Magruder, Chief Chemist, Royster 
Fertilizer Company, Norfolk; W. T. Reed, President, 
Larus Brothers Tobacco Company, Richmond; Elis 
Olsson, General Manager, Chesapeake Corporation, 
West Point; B. G. Slaughter, Chief Engineer, Tubize 
Company, Hopewell; Wortley F. Rudd, Medical College 
of Virginia, Richmond. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE TO BE HELD IN TORONTO, 
CANADA, AUGUST 7-12, 1927 


At a recent meeting of the officers of the World 
lederation. of Education Associations with the Canadian 
Committee on Arrangements, final plans were made for 
the World Conference on Education, which will be held 
at Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 1927. The Canadian 
committee is making all local arrangements and ample 
accommodations will be available for more than five 
thousand visitors. Assurances have been received of 
large delegations from a number of foreign countries 
and of smaller delegations from most countries of the 
world. The British Isles alone will send a delegation 
of four hundred teachers. The attendance from Canada 
will doubtless be the greatest at any educational meet- 
ing in her history. The attendance from the United 
States should also be very large. Final arrangements 
have already been made for a number of the most dis- 
tinguished educators in Europe, Asia and America to 
appear upon the program. All teachers are cordially in- 
vited to attend. The last meeting of this conference was 
held two years ago at Edinburgh, Scotland. Fred M. 
Alexander, Newport News, has been appointed by 
President Blair of the N. E. A. a delegate to this con- 
ference. 

Detailed information concerning the meeting can be 
secured from President A. O. Thomas, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 





If a man empties his purse into his head, no man can 
take it away from him; an investment in knowledge 
always pays the best interest. 

—Benjamin Franklin. 





1927 SUMMER SESSION 1927 
UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Akron, Ohio 


Departments offering courses 


Art English History 
Music Education Journalism 
Science French Physical Education 


Write for information to 
DEAN W. J. BANKES, Director of Summer Session 








FREE 


The Art of Applying to the first TWENTY-FIVE 
VIRGINIA teachers to engage this service in March 
for seeking a better position for the 1927-28 session. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Educational News and Comments 


SUPERINTENDENTS and teachers are showing greater 
interest in buying books for public school libraries, ac- 
cording to C. W. Dickinson, Jr., State supervisor of 
textbooks and hool libraries More than $13,000 
worth of books have been ordered for these libraries 
since Christmas. Many orders for sets of supplementary 
readers, encyclopedias and English classics have been 
received recently 

<> 

IN these days we hear so much about surveys of all 

kinds that one is reminded of the jingle: 
If the Review of Reviews 
Reviews the reviews, 
What review of reviews 
Will review the reviews? 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT HArrRIiS Hart has been con- 
fined to his home on account of illness for the past two 
or three weeks. It is reported that he will return to 
the office in the State Department of Education within 
the next week. 

T. D. Eason, State supervisor of certification of teach- 
ers, spoke to the North Richmond teachers February 25 
on the subject of Teaching Scientific Temperance. 

<> 

Dr. W. S. NEwMAN of V. P. I. delivered an address 
on the subject of Reading Good Books at the District K 
meeting at Tazewell last week. 

<> 

Two representatives from the Federal Board of Vo- 
cational Education were in Virginia the week of Feb- 
ruary 21. H. B. Sargent, who is in charge of agri- 
cultural education for the negro, spent some time visit- 
ing various agricultural schools. He was well pleased 
with the evening and part-time work as it is done for 
the negroes in Virginia. R. D. Maltby, regional direc- 
tor of the Federal Board, accompanied W. S. Newman, 
State director of agricultural education, on a visit to 
some agricultural schools in the Shenandoah Valley. 

<> 

A HOME economics cottage has just been completed 
at Courtland, Virginia. This will be used for demon- 
stration purposes during Better Homes Week. 

<> 

State Supervisor of Secondary Education Sidney B. 
Hall and Dr. R. K. Hoke of the College of William 
and Mary have recently been making a high school sur- 
vey in Fauquier county. Mr. Hall and Dr. Smithey 


have made a similar survey of high school facilities in 
Arlington county. 
<> 

Last year there were 670 local permits issued to negro 
teachers in Virginia. This year there were only 270 
such permits issued. Next year the number will be very 
considerably decreased. This is a good record in the 
attainment of standards among the negro teachers. 

STATE Supervisor of Agricultural Education W. S. 
Newman has been invited to give a graduate course in 
agricultural education at Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, next summer. 

<> 

FE. C. McGitt and H. C. Groseclose of V. P. I. and 
W.S. Newman will attend the Southern Regional Con- 
ference on agricultural education to be held at San An- 
tonio, Texas, March 28 to April 2. Mr. Newman is on 
the program for an address on the subject, A Long Time 
Program. 

: <> 

THIS year there are ninety organized classes in agri- 
culture for adults in the State and twenty five classes 
for boys who are out of school. 

<> 

[HERE will be a large delegation of home economics 
teachers from Virginia attending the American Home 
Economics Association meeting during the week of June 
Z1 at Asheville, North Carolina. 

<_ 

HE home economics division of the education de- 
partment of the State Teachers College at Harrison 
burg has been doing an interesting piece of work on 
making individual lesson sheets combining the Dalton 
plan with the problem solving method of teaching. 

<> 

THE summer institutes for negroes will be held at 
Petersburg, Hampton and Virginia Union University, 
Richmond. It is probable that such institutes will be 
held also at Manassas Institute, Manassas, and at St. 
Paul’s Institute, Lawrenceville. 

<> 

Forty FOUR superintendents reported the use of the 
Dalton plan, or some modification of it, and 42 reported 
the use of the Winnetka technique, or an adaptation of 
it, in answer to a questionnaire sent out by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, to 280 school 
superintendents of cities of 10,000 or more population.— 


School Life. 











Summer School of Duke University 
Continuing rinity College Summer School 
Two Terms—June 10—July 19; July i9—August 27 
Also Study Group in France in Co-operation with the University of Dijon. 


Address A. M. PROCTOR, Acting Director, DURHAM, N. C. 
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Book Reviews 


ORGE RoGERS CLARKE, by Temple Bodley. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 425 pages. Price $5.00. 

One of the tragedies in history is that a great public 
servant can be maligned and misunderstood during his 
life time, and must wait sometimes a half century or 
two after his demise for a complete vindication of his 

otives and service to his country. Such was the fate 

i the famous Virginia pioneer and hero of Vincennes, 

ecorge Rogers Clarke. It remained for Temple Bodley, 
author of this volume, to unearth letters, diaries, 
and source material generally, hitherto un- 
known, to clear the name of Clarke of all calumny 
which had been heaped upon him by careless historians. 

Every Virginian should read this volume because 
Clarke was a son of Virginia, born in Albemarle coun- 

adjacent to the home of Jefferson and later lived 
in Caroline county. 

Every American interested at all in the history of 
this country will find this volume thrillingly interesting 
vecause it tells in detail much of which has never ap- 
peared in print the story of that conflict for the occupa- 


rece yrds, 


tion of that section of the United States later known as 
the Northwest Territory at one time a part of Virginia. 
Historians have not generally realized as we now do 
that both the winning of the Revolutionary War and 
the value of American independence hung upon the suc- 
cessful conduct of the war in the West as well as along 
the Atlantic seaboard. Readers generally are ignorant 
of the fact that in the Mississippi Valley there was a 
truggle for independence and empire which, though 
in number of soldiers engaged was comparatively small, 
was far more desperate than the Eastern conflict. The 
inning of the Trans-Alleghany wilderness was funda- 
mental in the making of the nation and George Rogers 
Clarke more than any other man was responsible for 
ts conception and for its successful accomplishment. 
The author quotes fully and aptly from the original 
sources to establish the character, honor and integrity 
his hero and to demonstrate the carelessness with 
which some historians hitherto have treated the subject. 
‘he importance of the volume lies in the fact that the 
uthor has taken infinite pains and made indefatigable 
irch of source material in contrast with other writers 
10 have been misled and misrepresented Clarke’s part 
ie Revolutionary history of the West. 
This volume, once and for all time, establishes the 
‘rrect setting of George Rogers Clarke in the capture 
lrans-Alleghany country from the French, Span- 
Indians and the King’s own regiments of British 
We that winning of this rich 


f the 


Idiers. know now 


erritory was like adding an empire to the stretch of 
ccupied land along the Atlantic seaboard at the birth 
{ the American nation. 


(he volume 


SPECIALISTS’ 


should be in every library in Virginia 


vocational fields. 
only. All States. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


and historians and history teachers everywhere should 
be familiar with the contents of this remarkable volume. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION, by A. S. Barr and William 
H. Burton. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
626 pages. 


The value of so-called supervision of instruction, ac 
cording to present practices, be seriously ques- 
tioned. 


may 
Possibly no field of educational endeavor at 
fords greater opportunity for the exploitation of fine 
spun theories and quack remedies. No theory seems too 
vague or impractical for trial and experimentation. 
Here we have an increasing number of trained(?) 
leaders exhibiting varying degrees of expertness, run- 
ning hither and yon trying to justify the salary which 
a zealous public is willing to pay. One reason for all 
this may be found in the fact that supervision of in- 
struction is comparatively a new thing. It is so new 
that there are no well defined methods of procedure. 
The supervisor may be thought of as a person with a 
salary looking for a job. His position appears some- 
what precarious at times, for unless he proceeds with 
caution he may tread on the professional toes of either 
the teacher or the administrator. 


However, it is generally conceded that we must have 
supervision. And since supervision is necessary and 
since supervision has probably come to stay, we might 
as well get down to brass tacks, lay down its funda- 
mental principles, delimit its activities, and define its 
methods. This is precisely what Barr and Burton have 
endeavored to do in Supervision of Instruction. 
you have an excellent survey of what has been done 
and what is being done in the field of supervision. 
There is a conspicuous absence of that cock-sureness 
of the author and theorist so willing to tell you just 
what to do. Instead told 
and intelligent supervisors are doing. Numerous refer- 
ences and quotations are given illustrative of the ma- 
terials, devices, and techniques of supervision. Valuable 
discussions and suggestions there are in abundance, and 
running through the whole volume there is a thread 
of fundamental principles which will prove a wholesome 


Here 


you are what conscientious 


guide to the active supervisor. 

This book should be in the hands of every super- 
intendent, principal, and supervisor. Moreover, it may 
be profitably used by both instructors and students in 
colleges in connection with 
After 
it you have the feeling of having stood before a mirror 


normal schools and teachers’ 


teacher-training and supervisory courses reading 


which has confirmed you in some of your theories and 


practices and which at the same time has revealed to 


you many defects of which you never suspected your- 


self of being guilty. H. L. S. 


TEACHERS WANTED — College Graduates only. except in 
No Fay a school positions. 


the better 8 


— ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M9 
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Exclusively 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 
No other class carried 


The only ships in the world of 
this kind are our 
Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, 
Winifredian 
and Devonian 


We also offer attractive Tour- 
ist Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions to Europe on other great 
steamers including Majestic, 
world’s largest ship. Frequent 
“Tourist” sailings from New 
York, Boston and Montreal 
throughout the year. 


Ac ding 
Rates SQE (0) “toship”™® 
Round Trips $190 (up) 





WHITE STAR LINE 


woosunce RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


QU TERNATIONAL CAMTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized agents 





























Three Essentials 


In YOUR Bank: 


Experience — Strength Helpfulness 
Formed by consolidation of 
two of the oldest and strong- 
est banks in the South, this 
institution invites your busi- 
ness with the assurance of 
ample facilities for all your 
financial requirements and a 
sincere spirit of helpfulness 
in banking relationships. 


First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 























WINSTON 


& you teak CIVES 
OUR 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


By KING AND BARNARD 





A new civics for use in Junior High Schools and 
the first year of Senior High Schools. No other 
book contains such a wealth of material or gives 
such a complete picture of modern community life. 

Literature upon request 


THE 


TEN DREAMS OF 
ZACH PETERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


A civics reader that is destined 
to become a classic. Enables any 
pupil to really understand the 
Constitution. Send for “We, the 
People”—the First Dream. 


| 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEK 
1302 Brandon Place Larchmont, Norfolk 





| 


the 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it’s ew way of happy travel 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 








LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























CHRISTIAN CRUISE 


To Bible Lands and Europe. Under best influence 
with delightful fellowship. Price from $675 up. Write 
for particulars. Special care given to ladies going alone. 

REV. J. M. ROWLAND, Conductor, 
Editor Richmond Christian Advocate, 
Box 584, Richmond, Va. 














FOR TEXTBOOKS —— 
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Around and Across 
AMERICA 


_ Havana, Panama Canal, 
| California, The Rockies 


Through the stupendous Panama 
Canal viaHavanatoCalifornia onlarg- 
est and fastest ships in the service. 
Home across the continent by rail 
with choice of routes with stop-overs. 





$350 (summerrate) covers First Class 
accommodation, meals, etc., on 
steamer and rail fare across the con- 
tinent. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-ex- 
pense Round TripTour to California. 
Westwardbyrailin early July (choice 
of northern or southern routes) and 
return on S.S. Mongolia arriving in 
New York August 10. $635 Seal lee 
cluding a// meals, sightseeing and 
maintenance expenses en route to 
and from California. 


Apply for booklets. State whether in- 
terested in Golden Tour, regularser- 
vice or both. 











PANAMA Paciric LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices 











elsewhere, or steamship and railroad agents. 











Interest Absorbing Vacations 

oi 2s S$ 240 and 1/o Cash monty path A 
hr 4 i Now you can visit Europe. Now wr eben come 
1 true! Here is your wonderful chance to see England, Ireland, 


Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France. Educational, inspiring, enchanting. 











Via magical St. Lawrence Route 
1,000 miles of scenic river. Only 4} days at sea. Tourist 
Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. 
Cost of tour depends on period and places visited. Rate 
includes all necessary exp For plete details, 
itineraries, terms, write to 


( European Treasure Tours 
‘ 819 Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
a Montreal, Canada. 

















UNIVERSITY TOURS 
to EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT & DESIRED 


Ada ress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
Managers of Unwersity Jours) 


NO EAST 42™ ST New York City 














The Leading Teachers Tours to Europe 


More Days in Europe—Fast and Big Ocean Liners 
Better Hotels——Superior sightseeing in small select 
parties sailing a 
$300 up—personally escorted. Booklets Free. 


CONCORD TOURS—Concord, N. C. 























GREAT NORTHERN LAND 
IS ADVENTURE LAND 


a en — 






g vancouver 






BELUNOMAM 
everery 


y yp 7 ACI 
Y 
j 4 Caciee 
ah StaTTiC "0, 
PORTLAND 











Complete your N. E. A. visit 
with a stop-off at 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


On your way to or from the N. E. A. Convention at Seat- 
tle this summer be sure to stop at Glacier National Park 
. . explore famous Glaciers; hike along picturesque trails; 
ride horseback to colorful canyons and flashing waterfalls; 
orjust loaf and rest in the quiet flower- carpeted valleys. . 
Attractive low return faresin effect May 15. Y oucan travel 
on the NewOriental Limited—finest train to Pacific North- 
west —at no extra cost. Choice of go-as-you-please tours 
or Burlington Escorted Tours. Write for interesting books, 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


Mail the Coupon 


RRR RRR ERE RES E See 
A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

[j}l am planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seat- 

tle, July 3-8, ( will visit Glacier National Park. Please send 

me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great 
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er 


School Supplies 








from 


GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily meet the needs of the Southern 
Schools in supplies of almost every description. In our Winston-Salem Warehouse we 
are carrying the following items in a wide range of quality and sizes: 


3inders 
Book Straps 


3rooms 


Construction Paper 


Drawing Paper 


Mimeograph Paper 
Paper Plates 
Pins 


Paper Towels 


Poster Paper 


School Bags 


Stenographer Notebooks 


Stationery 


Tablets 


Erasers Paste (Special Die Stamping on Fine 
Envelopes Palmer Paper Stationery can be splendidly 
executed by the factories we 


Filler Paper Quiz Books 
represent. ) 


Fasteners Ream Paper 


Glue Soda Straws 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer a larger or more ex- 
tensive line of School Supplies than will be found in our Winston-Salem Warehouse. 

As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt service, and you will 
find our prices right throughout. 

Check the items in which you are interested and mail this sheet to us. Quotation (and 
samples if necessary) will be promptly submitted. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


GRAY & CREECH, INC. 


I 
Winston-Salem, N. C. I 
I 


Name and Address Here ears Seen pen ee Me heen ae an A, Ath La th a 


Art Clay Ink Scissors : 

Chalk Paper Napkins Toilet Paper 

Composition Books Pencils Typewriter Paper 

Crayons Pencil Boxes Waste-paper Baskets 

Crepe Paper Pencil Sharpeners Waxed Paper 

Clips Pen Holders Water Colors, ete. I 

Drinking Cups Pen Points | 
| I 
2 : 
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These Orthophonic Records 
ere created especially for 
your class-work 


Here is real music for your lis- 
teners in their day-by-day study. 
Music pure—as though hearing 
Casals at the actual moment of 
his playing Schubert’s Moment 
Musical. Bells, harps, ’cellos, 
violins playing softly, livingly, the 
master melodies you give the child 
as a basis for his whole music life. 
Sensibly, you believe in intense 
ear-training. You open the mind 
of the child to the beauty of 
sound, first, before puzzling him 


way 


Primary Songs Flute Melody (Indian) 


Jack in the Pulpit (2) In Flute. 


with strange, printed bars and 
clefs. Henceforth you need use 
only Orthophonic music. 

Here is a partial list of the Vic- 
tor Orthophonic Records to in- 
spire your daily work. Tear out 
this list and fold it in your purse, 
and take it with you to any dealer 
in Victor products. Normal 
school instructors, music super- 
visors, schools . . . all recommend 
impressively the use of Victor 
Orthophonic Records. 


ES 
(24 


Piano. Air from “La Juive.” 


(Halevey) English Horn, 








the Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers 
(4) Naming the Trees (5) 
The Squirrel (6) The 
Windmill. GREEN. Riggetty 
Jig (2) Singing School (3) 
Dancing Song (4) Dancing 
in May (5) Mother Goose 
Lullaby. GREEN. 


No. 19891, 75¢ 


Melodies and Instru- 
mental Combinations 


Badinage (Herbert) Piccolo. 
Legend of the Bells (Plan- 
quette) Bells. Humoresque 
(Dvorak) Violin. Scherzo 
from Third Symphony 
(Beethoven) Bassoon. 
Menuett (Paderewski) 
Viola. Gavotte (Popper) 
Violin. Menuett in G 
(Beethoven) Cornet Duet. 


No. 20164, 75¢ 


Morning (Grieg) Flute, 
Oboe and Piano. Viwate 
Bachus (Mozart) Piccolo, 
Bassoon and Piano. Can- 
zonetta (Gaspari) Violin, 
’Cello and Harp. Serenade 
(Schubert) Cornet, Trom- 
bone and Piano. Lullaby 
(Emmett) Bells and Celeste. 
Go, Pretty Rose (Marzials) 
Violin, Flute and Piano. 
No. 19926, 75c 


Cavitana (Beethoven) Oboe, 
French Horn and Piano. 
Romance (Halevey) Clari- 
net, Bassoon and_ Piano. 
Shepherd Song (Wagner) 
English Horn and Piano. 
Coronation March (Meyer- 
beer) Bass Clarinet and 


Viola and Piano. Voice of 
Love (Schumann) Flute, 
’Cello and Piano. 


No. 20150, 75c 


Beautiful Things Just 
to Hear! 
Tales of Hoffman — Bar- 


carolle (Offenbach) victor 
ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20011, 75c 
OVermeland (Swedish Folk 


Song) VICTOR STRING EN- 
SEMBLE. 


No. 19923, 75c 
Minuet (Bach) KREISLER. 
No. 1136, $1.50 


Moment Musical (Schubert) 
CASALS. 


No. 1143, $1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 











CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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“SNJEW Art Ideas for 


name of our late 


and handicraft work. Th 
“food” packed between 
this little brochure than any other you 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 


lenty, 


| Find a Lot of 








s Fine Booklet 





Checking Accounts 


Spring” is the 
st and greatest Savings Accounts 
booklet of helpful hints and interesting 
classroom projects for grade school art 


ere’s more real Foreign Exchange 


the covers of 


should have it. 


ever saw. Every teacher 
Write for your copy today. Lock Boxes 
THE AMERICAN Q@ CRAYON COMPANY Travellers Checks 





ADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
Pas CF a) of Faithful Service 








CAPITAL ---- - - - $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS ------- $ 200,000.00 


' WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
4% ON SAVINGS 























| Suhrie-Gee 








Ambrose 


selected, 
Consider 
reading material. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


# 


This new series of readers for grades 1 to 4, by | 

Suhrie and Myrtle Garrison Gee, is 
first of all distinguished by its new story content. | 
There is absolutely no duplication of material in 
any other school readers. T | 
fact that the series is based upon the copyrighted | 
stories of John Martin’s Book, which have been 


ped for school use. | The International Jury of Awards of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International Exposition, Philadelphia, has an- 

nounced the award to The Gregg Publishing Company of 

| the MEDAL OF HONOR—the highest award made to 
| any eas agg NO st award is made in recognition of the 
ss ; company’s publications in the 
The four books are now ready under the titles | Sauetion.”” 


Story-Folk, Story-Fun, St 
Adventures. 


adapted, and grou 


what it means t 


Send for additional information and prices. 





____ —_, 











his is assured by the | 


» have entirely new 


ory-Friends, Story- Gregg Publishing Company. 


Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 





























Gregg Wins 


Sesqui-Centennial 


Story Readers | | Medal of Honor 


[Individual Progress Reading ] 











This is the third international award received by The 
awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 


Louis, 1904; second, the highest award—a gold Medal 
of Honor—awarded by the Panama-Pacific International 


Send for complete list of Gregg publications. 
: f " 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco London 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse er 
Sterling meets most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that 
its trade-marked name implies... 
sterling in performance, life-long in serv- 
ice. A quality product, developed after 
more than 43 years of specialized ex- 
perience, 8 years of experiment, anda 3 
year test in public and private schools. 
Warp-proof, buckle-proof and fire-proof 
... time-tested and proved ... easy to 


install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, with a finer 
writing surface that teachers and pupils 
appreciate quickly. A first cost that is 
practically its last cost appeals to execu- 
tives in charge of schoolhouse budgets. 
Fully guaranteed by the maker and the 
distributor who sells it. For full details 
write for free sample and catalog 3S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- ~ TE RLI N G Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 


day the nationally accepted school 


last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 


blackboard. In39statesandCanada [iM wt >LIIFELONG « we . cide now to instal] Sterling, and 


—in better schools everywhere, it you have made your last Black- 
is in use by preference. BLACKB OARD board choice. 





Geographical Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapted for 
school use . on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in mechanical construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. Hour circl 
on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 3G, 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in use 
No ‘‘pockets’’ between felts for dust 


— 


toenter. Nothing but felt used in its dal 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 

ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed per- 

fect. Write for catalog 3E, 


(patented) 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing 
edition. Detail clear and clean. Show 
comparative time, steamship routes 
with distances, heights of mountain peaks, and principal 
railroads. Better, but cost less. 48 x41—United States, 
Europe, Asia, Eastern and Western Hemispheres, World, 
North America, South America, Africa. Write for cata- 


log 3B, 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high-grade imported 
materials in a special factory ..no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. Extra 
strong. In “hard,”’ ‘“‘medium,”’ and 
“*sott."’ Very economical. Write for 
catalog 3A, 
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Stenciling With 
“Crayota Wax Crayons 


Set tenciling with “‘CRAYOLA”’ 
Wax Crayons for your Spring 
drawing projects [his is the way to 


do it 


Cut a small design from stiff paper 
louble lay the open design 
4gvains€ paper or loth Color through 
the openings with “CRAYOLA.”’ Press 
the finished design with a tairly hot 


iron, 


You can make pillow tops, runners, 
luncheon sets, curtains or doll-house 
furnishings in this way [t is simple 
to teach and the children all love to do 
it We will gladly send you a free 
leaflet on ““CRAYO!A’’ Stenciling, on 
re juest 


Buy ““CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons from 
your nearest school supply dealer. Be 
sure to get Binney & Smith Co.'s 
““CRAYOLA.”’ 

. 








eee ——— 




















The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


TP intace 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


S6TiIMaTES 
CHEERFULLY 
TUBNISHSBD 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 


Richmond, Va. 














L_____________ 
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Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and | 
City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries j 
by State Board of Education 

“Should be in every High School.” 
--Editorial Virginia Law Registe: | 

Second Printing 











Excellent openings in all lines of school wor! 
being reported unusually early for 1927-'28 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 


Vergorna Engrovessg Co: 


Photo-Enfravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 
101 Govennor St. Ricumonp, Va 

RANDOLPH 316 


Passa 














such as — aerial barrage 
/ audion junior college 
rotogravure Blue Cross 
relativity realtor vitamin 
overhead C-tube shoneen 
broadcast Esthonia hyzone 
paravane sugamo Fascisti 
eugenism gaine allergy 
agrimotor aerial cascade 
megabar mystery ship 
fourth dimension Hejaz 
are clearly defined in the 
“Supreme Authority’ — 
WEBSTER’S NEW 








INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Write for 
Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


\ Springfield, Massachusetts / 
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{ Vew University 


Extension Publication 


“VIRGINIA CITIZENS 
IN THE MAKING” 


(omptled by Miss Frrepa M. Koontz 


his 100-page bulletin. fully alustrated, is a 


dbook of best practices in citizenship. training 
Virginia schools, rural and city, elementary and | 


[discussion of conerete achievements and 


methods leads to a climax of pageantry 


r completion of printing, advance orders, 
prepaid, will be accepted at half the price of | 
Put name and address on margin and | 
check, to EXTENSION 
UNTVERSITY, VA 


i] ith SLAIN ps or 


DIVISTON, 














ly plrets and pioneers really without 
their own country? 
ee 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1997 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 











An new field is being 
opened up by an, interna- 
tional organization which will 
give you an unusual opportunity 


to capitalize on all your school- 
room training. Vacation work 
that can easily double your teach- 
ing salary right from the start 
And an opportunity to quality 
for a permanent position 1f you 
desire. 

All that we require ts carnest cftort 
and full time on your part. We will 
give you training invaluable in « 
position. Coach you and start you to 
work. You must be between 20 and 


35 years of age. Send th 
today, tour ther with a lettes 


COU] On 
now 
giving us full details as to expertence 
and ambitions 





Only a limited number will be accepted. 
Applicationsconsidered in order of receipt. 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 




















ae am 2 

' i 
I 

I} C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR i 
| 51 West Oak St., Chicago, UI! \ 
I Please end me free, and abso | 
i] obligation on my part the detail i 
Summer Money-earnine Opportunit i 

My name Ayre ! 

1 

Addres 

I am teaching in My positior rl 

I have had vears of teaching experi M i 

I 

school closes ' 

| Interested in Summer Work on] i 
Interested in Permanent Positior | 

i own an automobile. i 

[_} I do not own an automobile. i 
aaned 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum. Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals. high-school teachers and school administrators 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Laucation: Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 





























EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
ENTIRE INSTALLATION 


Supplies 
Tablets, Pads, Examination Books 
and Pads, School Ink, etc. 


We are jobbers and solicit your inquiries 
on Towels, Toilet Paper, Drinking Cups, 
Paper Napkins, Liquid Soap, etc. 





Our New Wholesale Catalog 
No. 60 
Is Yours for the Asking 





The Baughman Stationery Co. | 
Wholesale School Supplies 


RICHMOND, VA. 




















HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leadin 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State r- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 
PACTS 
Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 
JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
































SUMMER SCHOOL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


First term June 13-July 22 
Second term July 23-August 26 


ourses for Elementary, Normal Professional 
nd Collegiate Professional Certificate and B. S. 
Degrec 

Great variety of advanced credit courses for 
egree on term basis. 

Cool and delightful in Summer. 

Men will occupy Betty Lewis Hall; Willard 
nd Virginia Halls are for Women. 

Summer Quarter Catalog now ready. 

Winter School Catalog also ready. 

Educational Guidance offered 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr. 
President 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





The College of | 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 


ay ae Se 


CHANDLER, Presid 


ls supported by the State of Virginia for th 
benetit of all the people. Here one may receive 


the best possible training at the least possible cos: 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele | 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi 
ness, engineering, physical education, or social 
work. Credit for all courses may be counted to 
ward a degree. Careful consideration given to | 
certificate requirements 





Write for particulars to 


| EH. L. BrincEs, K. J. Hoxe 


Registrar Director Summer Sessio 


ge 


| SUMMER TERM: 12 Weeks 

















STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Harrisonburg, Va. 





Hich Standing of Graduates 


Harrisonburg graduates at other 
eges and universities 


Recot | ot 


1 


Courses Courses 
iF futiol Passed Fatled 
ersity of Virginia 84 1 


State University 18 ] 
arritt Colleg: 30 Uv 
niversitvy of Wisconsin :. ae 0 
orge Peabody College 243 0 
hns Hopkins University 4 0 
eorge \\ashington University 17 l 

Medical College of Virginia.. . 38 0 
| University 146 ] 


624 4 
tal failures six-tenths of one per cent—a 
at challenges comparison. 
wetter evidence can be produced to show 
ly is the instruction at Harrisonburg 


llege level but also that it is on a level 
to that of the best colleges and uni- 
our country. 














i 
RADFORD STATE — |: 
1} 
TEACHERS’ COLLE 
_ TEACHERS: GE} 
i | 
| - . . ° 
| (Member of the American Associatio1 \ 
of Teachers Colleges) 
Students admitted in September, January, 
iT] “ ° 7 
| March and June. Winter Quarter opens Ja 
! uary 4. One year courses leading to Elementat 
| Certificate; two vear courses leading to diploma 
Normal Professional Certificate 
ourses leading to the Bachelor's degree 
Unsurpassed courses in Home Economi 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, Piano, Viol 
Voice Culture, and Art 
| - } - sail 4 a 
Large number and variety of Corresponde 
Courses for renewal of certiticates, llege 
general culture. 
t state S iars Ips S ri | i 
Yeu Modert Fireproof Br 
rar excelle Laborat ‘ \I 4 
juipt t 10 t! ¢ es T 


catalogue, wri 


- 
o 
oO 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL. President. 


Fast Raprorp, Virernra 
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Lewis and Hosic’s New 


Practical English for High Schools 


A COMPLETE high school course 
which reflects the modern spirit of 
teaching English and stimulates the pupil 
to self expression. 


These books develop habits of correct and 
effective English. The ways in which 
they do this are original and practical. 


FIRST COURSE 148 pages $1.40 
SECOND COURSE 544 pages $1.52 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 














For the pupils just as they are— | 


WILLIAMS AND TRESSLER’S 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN THE TENTH YEAR 


{ manual of practice based on an understanding of 
the pupils just as they are. and not better than 
they are. Practice prescribed to improve 
both speaking and writing. Explanation 
reduced to a minimum. Illustrations 


selected from pupils’ themes. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


239 West 39th Street 
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4 Important Features 
Advanced Models 


Give High Schools 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep 


(front to back) All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greater 
comfort. Good posture made 
certain Conducive to vigor, 


permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 

: aan in weight. Smooth, fric- 
) - ss floor contact. Built in 

one unit Only 4 points of con- 

tact with fl »or as compared with 

8 points in usual equipment. 





10% less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 
B all glides on legs of solid mill- 


ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socialized 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 
Adjustable for any height. Spe- 
cially adaptable for high schools. 
All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. 
Slouchy positions become un- 
| comfortable. Adjustments are 
|| simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 
| Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderliness in ente ring and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
} glare to any effective light. 
| Ms akes possible facing teacher 
| or blackboard without sacrific- 
ing erect normal posture or back 
support of chair. Helpful for 
socialization. Silent, velvety 
movement. | Cushioned stop. 
Nothing to work loose... noth- 
ing to deteriorate. 








Special Seating for 
High Schools 


A handy book to guide you in 
selecting proper seating tor high 
schools. Free to superintend- 
ents, principals and all buyers 
of school seats. 














Adjustable 
Universal Adjustable 
No. 134 Universal 
Tablet Arm 
Chair 













y Pane 


Americart Models 














HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating 

satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


High School Advisory Service Free 


The “‘American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


53 Distributors 
THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO we 











Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 


Meet High School Needs Exactly 

















2000 West Marshall St. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond, Va. 
State Distributors 
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_¢ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
“1. AND ATHLETIC GOODS | 


Write for new catalogs today. 














be - Seo 

- Illustration Shows Coaster Slide. 

JUNIOR STRIDE PORTABLE SLIDE 
The Junior Stride has proven its dependability under the most No. 1 5 ft. . . $25.00 
exacting conditions The ball-bearing head is rust and water-proof; No. Sf ... .. 380.00 
the spindle runs in oil at all times. The chains have two aluminum No 7 ft. _... 35.00 
grips accomodating different sized children. This stride is com- No. S ft. _... 45.00 
pletely “hot galvanized making a durable and long lived piece of No. & ft. ce 85.00 

juipment 

IS-1 Junior Stride, complete as illustrated... ; f -- $19.95 ’ - , AT 
Shipping Weight SO Ibs. AUDIT RAL M SEA I ~ 
No. JH-1 Junior Stride head and chains, no post 12.00 if an ) ep INC ze 
ceili Fie ger ho ING, PARK BENCHES, 

eit Miitasn i Song ie Mg ener OUTDOOR SEATING 


poping Weight 40 Ibs 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2000-12 West Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 


does this. 





The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. C. 
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